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NEWS OF 


T was not surprising that the debates on the United Nations 

Charter in both Houses of Parliament on Wesdnesday and 
Thursday were dominated by the menace of the atomic bomb. Mr. 
Attlee put the position better than some subsequent speakers, who 
concentrated on the idea of international control of this and other 
infernal devices. That is desirable and necessary, but it is highly 
doubtful whether any such control can be guaranteed. It may 
suffice for the atomic bomb as we know it, but there can be no 
kind of certainty that other inventions may not be perfected in 
secret and put into operation before the United Nations Organisa- 
tion has cognisance of them at all. The only hope*is to end war 
altogether. The nations have it in their power to do that if they 
will. The atomic bomb would in that case have marked not the 
beginning of an era but the end of one. The two bombs that fell 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki would be not only the first of the 
kind in the world’s history, but the last. If the new League can- 
not effect that, it can effect nothing of consequence, for it will be 
swept away like the old one in a flood tenfold more devastating. 
The United Nations Charter is far from perfect. It merited the 
criticism Lord Ceci] directed against it on Wednesday. But it 
merits, too, the hope he expressed that the Charter might prove 
one of the turning-points in the history of mankind. Its defects 
must be remedied in the light of experience, and as mutual confi- 
dence grows. It must as soon as possible be converted from an 
alliance of victorious belligerents to a comprehensive society by 
the admission of as many neutrals as possible. And British repre- 
sentatives must insist from the first that justice and equity shall 
prevail over any sectional interests. 


Danger in China 


It would be a grim tragedy for China if the conclusion of the 
long war with Japan were followed by a civil war between the 
Chungking Government and the Yenan Communist Government 
—and this at a time when China holds the position of one of the 
five Great Powers on the world Security Council. Considerable un- 
easiness was caused by the efforts of the Communists to induce 
Japanese commanders to surrender to them and thus acquire Japanese 
arms. It is the Chungking Government, of course, which is recog- 
nised by the Allies, and since 1937 the Communist forces have 
nominally been under the supreme comnm-and of General Chiang 
Kai-shek. The General has rushed forces northwards into Shansi 
in the hope of putting a wedge between Yenan and the key cities 
of the north ; and there are reports of fighting in certain districts, 
though it is not clear between whom. The Generalissimo has 
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urgently appealed to Mao Tse-tung, the Communist leader, to meet 
him in Chungking and discuss the differences, but so far without 
effect. Much depends upon the line taken by Russ'a. If Moscow 
should urge Yenan to compose its differences with Chungk ng, that 
might prove decisive. War and peace are in the. balance in China. 
Thus within a few days of the capitulation of Japan a test case is 
presented to the Great Powers of their capacity to act together to 
prevent a disastrous war Meanwhile some slight difficulty is 
threatened about Hong Kong. The island has been British for 
over a hundred years, and will in the natural co'irse, as Mr. Bevin 
stated on Monday, be restored to this country as result of the 
Japanese surrender. The announcement by Mr. Byrnes, the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State, that the question of Hong Kong is to be dis- 
cussed at the forthcoming Conference of Foreign Ministers comes as 
something of a surprise. There is nothing obvious to discuss there, 
though talks between London and Chungking are no doubt possible. 


Elections in India 


Two announcements were made last Tuesday which are of good 
augury for political progress in India. Lord Wavell is to vis:t 
London for consultations with the Government, and general elec- 
tions for the central and provincial legislatures are to be held as 
soon as possible. ‘Thus all India is invited to prepare for a re- 
sumption of full political life, and to do so in an atmosphere 
immensely improved by the Viceroy’s efforts to bring Indian leaders 
into an interim Government, even though those efforts were un- 
successful. Indian politicians are once more given a chance to grasp 
the opportunity open to them, if they will take it, to prepare for 
a system of self-government in the fullest sense of the term The 
provincial elections, even with a limited franchise, will bring demo- 
cratic machinery once more into action, and provide a needed test 
of the real strength of the different political and commercial 


associations. It is to the interest of all the parties to organise 
themselves for this political trial of strength, and _ con- 
centrate their attention on the real problems of India 
and the tasks that await its rulers; and the Cabinets 


which will be formed in each of the provinces will be gaining 
experience and discovering new prob!ems, social and economic, 
which sooner or later will be seen to be at least as important as 
communal differences. Moreover, it will be for these provincial 
legislatures collectively to determine the character of an all-India 
Assembly which will ultimately have the duty of creating the con- 
stitution of a self-governing India. The legislatures worked well 
down to 1939. They should work well again. 
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Palestine and the Arab League 

The Palestinian probl:m, said the New York Herald-Tribune last 
Saturday, is a problem for the United Nations. If that is so, the 
United Nations will have to realise that it is unquestionably a 
problem which intimately concerns the Arab communities of the 
Middle East, and that we cannot ride rough-shod over their interests 
without injustice and peril. Abdul Rahman Azzam Bey, general 
secretary of the Arab League, said last Sunday that to encourage 
the Jews in their hope of converting Palestine into a Jewish State 
would lead to a “holy crusade” between East and West, between 
Islam and Christianity. It would be unwise to minimise the extent 
of Arab feeling on this question, even if that feeling were unjust ; 
but in fact the Zionist Conference was extremely provocative, and 
made demands which were not only a misinterpretation of the 
Balfour Declaration, but were quite impossible of fulfiiment. The 
country is, as Mr. Anwar Nashashibi has pointed out in a letter to 
The Times, no larger than Wales, and has not space to receive 
immigrants on a scale that would solve the world Jewish problem, 
even if the rights of the Arab majority, assured urder the Balfour 


Declaration, were entirely ignored. The Government is faced 
with a difficult and delicate situation, with risks attaching 
to any decision it may make. It is wisely taking time to 
think. 


Financial Policy 

In the debate on the Address on Tuesday Mr. Lyttelton put 
some pointed questions about Government policy on trade and 
finance, which Mr. Dalton answered with less detail than their 
intrinsic importance demanded. The Chancellor made out an adequate 
case for the Government’s proposals in regard to the Bank of England, 
and gave the assurance that there was no idea of constant inter- 
ference with the day-to-day work of the Bank. On the question 
of the contrel of capital investment, it is generally agreed that 
such control must continue during the period of transition from 
war to peace conditions; but Mr. Dalton sa‘d the Government’s 
intention was to put the control of capital issues on a permanent 
basis. So long as such a policy is carried out in a reasonable spirit 
and with a desire to encourage enterprise it will be welcomed by 
most economists; for without such control it will neither be 
possible to direct expenditure to essential constructive works, such 
as housing, nor poss:ble to ensure a policy of full employment. Mr. 
Dalton was not prepared to say whether the proposed control would 
be extended to the relations between joint stock banks and their cus- 
tomers, but was quite clear that it would not affect the small borrower. 
His review provided no complete answer to Mr. Lyttelton’s suggestion 
that the Government appeared to have given less thought to the pro- 
blems of foreign trade than to domestic issues, though, as was in- 
evitable, he insisted that active steps would be taken to build up 
exports. He and Mr. Morrison appeared sensitive in regard to any 
attempts that m:ght be made to damage the financial prestige of the 
Government abroad. The warning is needed. Rash declarations 
transmitted to the United States have already done much harm, as 
reputable papers like the Baltimore Sun have testified. 


The Drive for Houses 

Mr. Ancurin Bevan, on whom rests the major responsibility for 
justifying the Government’s housing policy, has begun to ginger up 
the local authorities. He has’ issued a circular from the Ministry 
of Health urging them to have the first instalment of permanent 
houses under construction before the autumn, and reversing a former 
instruction which required roads and sewers to be completed before 
tenders were invited. He presses them also to go ahead in the 
acqu:sition of land, and to buy large sites not only for the first two 
years’ programme, but for subsequent projects, so that lay-out can 
be planned comprehensively for all community purposes. It is 
evidently his intention not only to encourage th: authorities to pre- 
pare for a continuous flow of permanent houses on an expanding 
programme, burt to cut out as far as possible the delays which are 
caused by the hesitations and red tape of the Ministry itself. In 
illustration of these delays, the chairman of the Manchester Housing 
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Committee has just stated that nine weeks have passed since the 
City Council submitted a decision to build 3,000 permanent pre- 
fabricated houses, but no official acknowledgement has been received, 
Here is one direction in which schemes can be speeded up. But 
the principal cause of delays at present lies neither in the programmes 
of the housing authorities nor in the action of the Ministry of Health, 
but in the shortage of materials, and still more the shortage of skilled 
labour. The first is a matter for the Ministry of Works ; the second 
for the demobilisation authorities, who must be prevailed upon to 
speed up’ the release of key men from the Services, and especially 
the Army. 


Winter Coal 


The reorganisation of the mining industry, so long overdue, is in 
the forefront of the Government’s programme of action, and, of 
course, it will take shape under some form of nationalisation. In 
the period of transition the Minister of Fuel, Mr. Shinwell, will 
require the co-operation of coal-owners, managers and engineers as 
well as mine-workers. He has promised the owners that they will 
be fairly treated and that there will be no haggling about the cost 
of transfer, but in the meantime they must help him to get more 
output. The reorganisation of the industry under the Government’s 
scheme is by its nature a long-term policy. No one supposes that 
it will automatically and immediately produce more coal ; but it is 
in this coming winter that the need is acute, for the supply has 
been continuously falling, and there will be the double demand to 
provide coal in sufficient quantities to prevent hardship to consumers 
at home and to meet the scarcely less urgent claims of distressed 
Europe. Indeed, this is the moment for building up the export 
trade, on which to a considerable extent the future prosperity of the 
coalfields depends. Output must therefore by some means be 
increased. Mr. Shinwell has set the industry the target of producing 
an additional 8.000,000 tons in the next six months, and is confident 
that this can be reached. To achieve what Major Lloyd George failed 
to achieve he relies upon a number of factors—full co-operation 
from owners and managers, the release of men from the Services and 
industry, welfare measures in the mines, and above all a greater 
willingness among the men, who have been promised the programme 
of reform that they always demanded, to do their utmost. The Mine- 
workers’ Union are pledged to his support. It remains to be seen 
how the rank and file will respond. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Shinwell will give as much attention to distribution as to production, 
Consumers this coming winter will want coal, not at the pitheads, 
but in their homes. 


Switch-over and Unemployment 


The public should not be surprised or too much distressed if at 
the time when such industries as mining and housing are crying out 
for labour a certain number of men and women displaced from 
munition works are temporarily unemployed. In some cases a 
time-lag between jobs is inevitable in the large-scale switch over 
from war to peace production. The factories which have been 
on munitions cannot instantly be ready for the manufacture of 
civilian goods. Machinery has to be adjusted, and, above all, 
materials are scarce and have to be allotted to the concerns which 
have the highest priority. Obviously, it wou!d be sheer profligracy 
to continue armaments production a day longer than is necessary— 
not only labour but valuable materials would be wasted—but 
its cessation wil! have the effect of releasing hundreds of thousands 
of workers, for not all of whom will work be immediately available. 
That, as Mr. Arthur Woodburn, Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Ministry of Supply, poinied out last Sunday, is where unemploy- 
ment benefit comes in. It is primarily designed te tide people over 
the interval between leaving one job and taking up another. In the 
United States fear has been expressed in some quarters that the 
number of Americans out of work in the period of readjustment 
may be very large indeed. That may prove to be a false alarm, but 
in any case the number of temporarily unemployed here should not 
reach large proportions, and it will be small if the priorities are 
wisely allotted. 
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A NATIONAL FOREIGN POLICY 


OTHING has been more remarkable in the three weeks since 
Parliament assembled than the unexpected spirit of unity and 
co-operation that has pervaded the discussions. Part of that was 
the inevitable effect of the Japanese surrender, which, coming when 
it did, provided a theme on which there was no possibility of diver- 
gence. But the cordiality has been much more marked than events 
in themselves necessitated. Partly from a sense that the problems 
to be faced by the nation are of such a magnitude that mere factious 
contention could have no excuse, partly as the result of that national 
trait which leads an Englishman or an English political party to 
accept defeat without rancour, there has been a very genuine dis- 
position on the part of the Opposition leaders to go with the Govern- 
ment as far as they can, and for the Government to accept that 
approach in the spirit which prompted it. Plenty of controversial 
issues can be descried, and there is no danger of a lack of liveliness, 
but that in a world where dangers of every kind still lurk this nation 
should show itself united on essentials is a matter for considerable 
satisfaction, and not on our own account alone. 

There is, of course, a tradition, by no means universally accepted, 
that foreign policy shall be so far as possible kept outside 
party controversy, the difficulties that any sharp reversal due to 
changes of Government would entail being thus avoided. To that 
the latest change of Government might well have formed an excep- 
tion. Foreign policy occupied a prominent place in most election 
addresses, and both in their addresses and their public speeches 
Labour candidates advocated in many fields courses very different 
from those pursued till the time of the dissolution by Mr. Eden as 
Foreign Secretary in the National, and subsequently in the Transi- 
tion, Government. There was, therefore, considerable anxiety on 
one side of the House, and considerable curiosity on both, when 
Mr. Bevin rose on Monday to expound the policy the new 
administration would pursue. Expectation might have been less 
keen if it had been generally realised, or indeed generally known, 
how deeply interested Mr. Bevin had been in foreign affairs during 
the long period when he was Minister of Labour, and how close 
his contacts with Mr. Eden during that period were. The late 
Foreign Secretary testified to that warmly, acknowledging grate- 
fully the help he had always received from his former colleague and 
offering his own help in the changed circumstances in return. But 
if that was not fully known it could largely have been assumed. 
The Cabinet as a whole assumes ultimate responsibility for foreign 
policy, and it was obvious that in so far as Labour candidates saw 
fit to criticise the foreign policy practised in the recent past they 
were necessarily attacking their own leaders. : 

It was, therefore, and most reassuringly, not a party, but a 
national, policy which the new Foreign Secretary laid before the 
House on Monday. Some of the impetuous may gird at its modera- 
tion, but that is precisely what will most commend it to the country 
generally. Mr. Bevin is deeply conscious of the magnitude of the 
problems, directly affecting the stability and the policies of States, 
which have to be solved on the human and the economic plane 
before anything like normal relationships can be established. One 
of these is the question of the displaced persons. The figures quoted 
at different points in the debate are a little difficult to reconcile, but 
the Minister of State spoke of the return of four millions from 
Western Germany to their homes in the last three months. That 
is some indication both of what the problem is and of the expedition 
with which it is being solved. The first task is to get these im- 
pressed slaves back to their own countries, and the second, which 
must in fact be dealt with simultaneously, to support them till they 
can settle down to normal employment. That is at present largely 
the responsibility of U.N.R.R.A., whose resources are being, and 


will long be, strained to the uttermost. The prominence Mr. Bevin 
gave to this aspect of the problems facing him is particularly satis- 
factory if it indicates, as it can hardly fail to, that he appreciates the 
need for an efficient economic staff at the Foreign Office and will 
take the necessary steps to secure one. 

Meanwhile purely, or predominantly, political problems impend 
on every side, and no one who remembers the state of Europe after 
the last war will underrate the danger of internal dissensions which 
may at any moment produce external consequences. Such dissen- 
sions are assuming more or less acute form in Spain, in Greece, in 
Bulgaria, in Hungary, in Jugoslavia, in Rumania, and may at any 
moment develop in Poland. Mr. Bevin dealt with each of these 
in his far-ranging survey, making it plain that British policy was 
to encourage each country to hold free elections and enable the 
people to choose whatever Government, and form of government, 
they preferred. At the same time he rightly deprecated external 
intervention, though without at least some pressure or persuasion 
from outside the prospect of free elections in many countries is 
small. A distinction must clearly be drawn between defeated 
enemies, on whom conditions can be imposed at will, and neutrals 
like Spain—or for that matter Portugal or Turkey—whose affairs 
are their own concern so long as their internal condition constitutes 
no threat to any of their neighbours. Spain is a test case, for it 
had been widely prociaimed that the new British Government pro- 
posed to effect the re-establishment of a republic in that country. 
Such action would be totally unwarranted, and Mr. Bevin’s firm 
words on the subject are extremely welcome. ‘ The question of 
the regime in Spain,” he most rightly declared, “is one for the 
Spanish people to decide,” and a little later, “I am satisfied that 
intervention by foreign Powers in the internal affairs of Spain 
would have the opposite effect of that desired, and would probably 
strengthen General Franco’s position.” The Foreign Secretary 
added “ we shall take a favourable view if steps are taken by the 
Spanish people to change their regime, but his Majesty’s Govera- 
ment are not prepared to take any steps which would promote or 
encourage civil war in that country.” This is a wise policy, which 
will give general satisfaction except among certain of Mr. Bevin’s 
own supporters. Changes in Spain are inevitable, and probably 
near at hand, though the effect of the formation of a Spanish 
Republican Government in exile by Dr. Negrin and others cannot 
yet be gauged. But at least our own position has been stated and 
every endeavour must be made to maintain it. 

Greece is the other country which produces the greatest division 
of sympathies here. And regarding Greece Mr. Bevin enunciated 
precisely the policy that his predecessor had been tirelessly striving 
to apply ; acts of violence, whether by Right or Left, must cease ; 
the army and the gendarmerie must be built up on a strictly national 
and non-party basis ; the prisons must be emptied ; and both free 
elections and a plebiscite on the return of the King must be held as 
soon as possible. The elections are, in fact, expected to take place 
in November and under Allied supervision, which the Greek 
Government has cordially welcomed. But at this point the 
question-mark overhanging Europe begins to shape itself. Britain, 
the United States and France have arranged to send observers dur- 
ing the election ; Russia has declined, “ being opposed in principle 
to the supervision of national elections by foreign States.” In the 
case of Greece, that means that Russia will send no observers. In 
the case of Bulgaria and Rumania and Hungary and Poland what 
does it mean? That Russia, whose influence is predominant in 
those countries, will permit no foreign observers, British cr 
American or any others, to be sent? About Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Hungary Mr. Bevin spoke bluntly. The Governments set up 
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in those countries, he said, did not represent the majority of the 
people, and one kind of totalitarianism was simply being replaced 
by another. Reinforcing action already taken by the United States, 
he refused to regard as representative any Government resulting 
from the coming elections in Bulgaria and has followed this up 
by an emphatic declaration at Sofia. What all this amounts to 
in plain words is that in all the Balkan States—Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia and Greece,—Russia is pursuing one policy and the 
Allies another. There is, moreover, every indication that Russia 
regards all those countries, except Greece, and Hungary and Poland 
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as well, as within her sphere of influence. One test of how the 
influence will be used will be the effect given to the pledge elicited 
from the Poles at Potsdam that there should be free entry for the 
Press of the world, with the right to send out uncensored news, 
In the course of his lengthy survey Mr. Bevin said nothing about 
direct relations with Russia, and in the circumstances no one would 
press him to. It is fortunate that the first meeting of the Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers decided on at Potsdam takes place in 
September. Decisions of much value, smoothing various rough 
places, may emerge from it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


N one feature of this Parliament judgement is unanimous: it is 

going to be singularly interesting. Also there is no doubt that 
it contains ability above the average ; the quality of the opening 
speeches, particularly the maiden speeches, has been extremely 
high. Of course, while ripeness is all, speaking may not be, and 
prepared maiden speeches are no sufficient criterion in themselves ; 
but they create, at any rate, an a priori presumption. The absence 
of party controversy continues rather remarkably. Mr. Churchill 
set the tone, and Mr. Eden has more than sustained it, with his 
tribute to Mr. Bevin and his suggestion that for the discussion of 
foreign affairs the House might resolve itself into something of a 
Council of State. Mr. R. A. Butler, discussing domestic affairs, 
sounded a rather more lively note, but nothing to suggest conten- 
tion of any kind. The resumption in October may bring some 
change. The Opposition Front Bench, far from deficient in debating 
power as it is, will by that time no doubt have been strengthened 
by the return of Mr. Harold Macmillan and Mr. Richard Law— 
and of Mr. Brendan Bracken, who is being pushed by Mr. Churchill 
at by-elections (Mr. Macmillan looks like getting Bromley and 
Mr. Bracken Bournemouth ; Mr. Law is sure of election in South 
Kensington, and Captain Peter Thorneycroft probable at Mon- 
mouth). The intention is to keep Ministers on their toes, without at 
all provoking controversy for the sake of controversy. That does 
not mean at all that controversy will be absent. 
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What is of special interest is the appearance of dawning signs of 
divergence within the Labour Party. That was most evident on 
Monday, when Mr. Bevin’s statement on foreign policy manifestly 
disappointed some of the young crusaders of the Left wing of the 
party ; what he said on Greece and Spain in particular was radically 
different from what they had been saying on their election platforms, 
and they are not, to de them justice, men who would agree with 
the bus-conductor that a platform is something to get in on, not to 
travel on. A few days earlier, when the Prime Minister was paying 
his warm and chivalrous tribute to Mr. Churchill, it was noticeable 
that virtually all the applause came from the Conservative benches, 
and next to none from the Prime Minister’s supporters. What this 
vast majority will do with itself before it finishes is a matter for 
singularly interesting speculation. 

* * * + 

It is stated. I see, that President Roosevelt had cherished the idea 
of starting a new daily paper which would have no leading articles, 
his view being that if the reader had the facts before him he could 
form his own opinions about them. That, of course, is not a new 
proposal, nor in my opinion a good proposal. In a democratic State 
opinion is formed, and should be, by the free play of argument 
Opposing points of view are stated, sound arguments are answered 
by sound (or unsound) arguments, and on them, not merely on 
unvarnished facts, the reader forms his judgement. The facts, more- 
over, which he reads in news columns are never, or rarely, all the 
facts. They are related to something that has happened before and 
needs to be recalied ; they point forward to probable consequences 
which need to be indicated ; they must be weighed in the light of 
other facts that have a bearing on them. All this it is the leader- 
writer’s duty to point out, and the reader as a rule is grateful to him. 
It does not mean the reader taking his opiniens ready-made ; it means 


merely that he is given the fullest material for the formation of his 
opinions. 
* 7 * * 

We are well inured to enduring hardness, but the news that, in 
the matter of clothing coupons, where the late Government 
chastised us with whips the present one is substituting scorpions 
causes alarm and depression. Twenty-four coupons in eight months 
—three a month—will not keep most men and women properly 
clothed, having regard to the conditio. 1 \eir wardrobes have been 
reduced to after five years of stringency. I will not enlarge on 
that ; too many people have a recent brilliant article of Mr. Nicol- 
son’s on the subject still in mind. I will only say that for myself— 
and there is no reason to suppose my case is not typ:cal—I need 
urgently shoes, socks, vests, pants, shirts, pyjamas, collars, to say 
nothing of a new suit. What is to be done about it? I have no 
idea. Between now and next May I may be able to acquire a pair 
of shoes, one shirt and about half a vest. But, not carrying coupon- 
prices in my head, I am perhaps 100 optimistic about that. 

- * * * 

“ Whipsnade was visited on VJ-day by a sizable crowd of townees,” 
I am not in fact quoting this sentence; I have manufactured it; 
not because I like the look of it—I don’t—but to provide a text 
for a discussion of two words which have rather jarred my system 
lately. Words somehow get a vogue, and in the last few weeks I 
have seemed to come on “ sizable” everywhere I looked. And what 
a word. How was it ever coined? The common meaning of the 
suffix-able—is familiar enough. “Tolerable” is something that 
can be tolerated ; is “sizable” something that can be sized? The 
dictionary helps very little. Some miscreant invented the word in the 
seventeenth century and there it is. But at least there is no need 
to drag it back into currency. “ Townee” worries me much more, 
for it comes with the special imprimatur of Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, 
who uses it in a chapter in the new book on the National Trust. 
That, it may reasonably be said, settles the matter, and I agree 
unreservedly that it does. And yet, and yet—in writing about what 
the war will teach the townsman, would not it meet the case just 
to call him townsman? I suppose the Master of Trinity is a 
townee in term-time, for he is certainly an inhabitant of a town. 


But I should hardly feel it polite to call him one. 
* * * * 


“ 


Literature has hitherto had no such magnificent institutions in 
London as science,—nothing to compare, for instance, with the Royal 
Society at Burlington House and the Royal Institution in Albemarle 
Street. But the lack is being in large measure remedied by that 
new, youthful and vigorous body, the National Book League, which 
has just taken a fifty years’ lease of an historic Queen Anne house, 
No. 7 Albemarle Street, once known as Grillion’s Hotel—where 
Louis XVIII lodged in 1814 after Napoleon’s escape from Elba. 
The League, I gather, intends not only to make this beautiful house 
its headquarters, but to turn it into an active centre for literature 
(such as the Royal Institution provides for science further up the 
Street) by arranging lectures by eminent men of letters and showing 
exhibitions of books and providing a meeting-place for writers and 
readers. 

* . * 7 

The Evening Standard mentions that there will shortly be a large 

release of “hollow-wear.” Silk stockings, presumably. JANUS. 
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| work necessary to put the big job through. 
| of personal quality. 


' ever, is not the important thing about the new Minister. 


| feminism. 
| champion of the fullest opportunity for her sex ; a genuine, forth- 
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MISS WILKINSON 


By MARY AGNES HAMILTON 

OT all Mr. Attlee’s appointments have pleased everybody. 

There is, however, one which has come very near doing that— 
the selection of Ellen Wilkinson to preside over the Ministry of 
Education, now a major Cabinet post. This has been acclaimed 
wherever it is fully realised how immense is the job of getting the 
provisions of the agreed 1944 Act translated into terms of .schools, 
teachers, scholars ; how much energy and patience, enthusiasm and 
administrative capacity are required if our democracy is to be, at 
last, made solid from the bottom up by giving to each child the 
chance to be the best that he or she has it in them to be. 

This general acclaim is due to a feeling that here is someone 
who has the vision and the capacity for intense and unremitting 
It is a recognition 
It is, of course, an interesting fact that here, 
practically for the first time, there comes to control our national 
educational system someone who knows it from the inside: who is 


| herself a product of the State school, the State scholarship and Red 


Brick University; which, after all, train the majority of our graduates 
and our teachers. Arthur Henderson’s brief tenure of the Presidency 
of the Board in 1915 was largely nominal: the 1est of the long list 
of incumbents includes no such representative figure. This, how- 
Nor is 
there, in the welcome given to her appointment, any dilution of 
Ellen Wilkinson has been a steady and unswerving 


right and active equalitarian. She has never hesitated to strike a 
blow for the cause ; she has never forgotten the needs of her sisters. 
But no one has ever insulted her by suggesting that she filled a 
place on the fatuous ground that “there ought to be a woman” 
on this or that. 

No one has ever thought, or could think, of her in those terms, 
or in any terms diffused and generalised. She is in the fullest sense 
an individual She has won each step on her bright upward way 
on her highly idiosyncratic merits She has always been recognised— 
and criticised—by her colleagues, at each stage, with precisely the 
frank appraisement they would give to a capable and rising man. 
Her career has not been in the least that hither-and-thither darting 
one of many a brilliant but undisciplined woman; she has forged 
ahead, steadily, as the gifted young man does. When she left the 
University of Manchester with her M.A. in History and Economics, 
she proceeded to complete her training in the two schools which 
have given Labour so many of its ablest recruits—Local Government 
and Trade Unienism. The National Union of Distributive and 
Allied Workers found in her a starry organiser, and, to its credit, 
early placed her on its list of Parliamentary candidates. When, at 
her second essay, she was elected for Middlesbrough (East), she 
found herself, as she put it in a maiden spcech, the “ orphan of the 
storm ”—the sole feminine survivor of the catastrophic Red Letter 
Election of 1924. Like so many, she fell out in 1931, but she did 
not mean to stay out ; by 1935 she was back, and for a safe mining 
constituency. 

By an odd paradox, the sharp outlines of her mental and moral 
individuality have been masked, rather than enhanced, by their 
striking physical envelope. People fancy that it is easy to remember 
her because of her tiny stature, the Burne-Jones cut of her counten- 
ance, the mass and sheen of her wonderful red-gold hair. Actually, 
however, it is the force, colour and definition of her personality 
that imprint themselves on the memory ; the sense of taut vitality 
predominates. Her voice, like everything else about her, is distinct, 
and recognisable anywhcre. It can be strident. It can be com- 
pelling. It is the right voice for controlling a great conference, as 
anyone knows who watched with what skill she guided and con- 
trolled—without seeming to do so—the party conference at Black- 
pool last Whitsuntide. 

As a young Trade Union organiser, she was decidedly a fire- 
brand. The novel she called Clash—the title is highly suggestive— 
records some of her experiences in those years, and re-creates, with 
admirable gusto, the element in which, and that largely by choice, 
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she then lived. Naturally picturesque, endowed with a keen zest for 
life, and a quick responsiveness to its varied appeals (she has, for 
instance, a most human and proper concern for her clothes and 
appearance generally), she would, at any time, abandon comfort 
and put everything, including her own career, into the hazard at 
the call of some issue she believes in. It was entirely in character 
that she should, in person, and regardless of the extreme fatigue 
and discomfort involved, have led the tragic band of unemployed 
who marched from Jarrow to Westminster in 1936. Two years later, 
in The Town That Was Murdered, she wrote not only a moving 
and impassioned account of the sufferings of her constituents, 
but a sociological document of genuine value. . 

There was a moment, in the course of the 1929-31 Parliament, 
when it looked as though, partly out of impatient rage with the 
futility of the then Labour Government, she might lose her direction. 
For the first year, she worked very hard as parliamentary private 
secretary to Miss Susan Lawrence, for whom she had a devout 
admiration. Then, she seemed to lose interest ; became erratic in 
her attendance, toyed with the notion of going off into journalism 
(for which she has decided gifts); wrote a not very good thriller ; 
went, mildly, “social.” It looked, then,.as though the fiery steed 
were in danger of refusing harness ; as though she might allow herself 
to be overcome by the impatience which is the penalty of a mind as 
quick as hers. The danger, if it was ever real, soon passed. When 
in 1931 she came back to the House, after four years’ absence, she 
brought with her an enriched jnternational experience and the fruits 
of some very hard work. Her gallant journeys to Spain—in April, 
1937, with the Duchess of Atholl and Miss Eleanor Rathbone, and 
in December of the same year with C. R. Attlee and Philip Noel 
Baker—coming, as they did, after a series of visits to Central Europe, 
confirmed her deep horror of Nazism: from that day on she fought 
appeasement with passion, denouncing it up and down the country. 

When the Churchill Coalition Government was formed in May, 
1940, she was. one of the people who obviously deserved a place 
in it; after a short spell at the Ministry of Pensions, as Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, she was made by Herbert Morrison, when he 
transferred from the control of supply to the Home Office and 
Ministry of Home Security, one of his two aides, her work being 
on the Security side. From 1942 to 1945, she was Mr. Morrison’s 
sole lieutenant in a very hard-working and arduous office. Here 
was no opportunity for easy laurel-gathering. It was El!en’s job 
to put over compulsory fire-fighting ; and in this job, carried through 
with complete loyalty and unfaltering determination, she faced an 
unpopularity which, however temporary it proved to be, was, at 
the time, exceedingly vocal. This she met with notable self-control 
and steady good humour. She understood how severe an extra 
load she was imposing on hard-worked and over-driven women, 
for whom fire-fighting, at the end of a long day’s work and hours 
of queuing for bus and shopping, was the last straw. She asked of 
them no more than she asked of herself ; no more than she had to 
ask, for the nation’s safety. She had taken on the job. It had 
got to be done. She took the kicks, and squared her slim shoulders 
to bear the increasing burdens piled on them. When the fly 
bombs came, she was put in charge of the victims of bomb 
damage, and put through a very fine piece of organising. Careless, 
always, of herself, she ran all sorts of risks. She endured accidents 
and bouts of pneumonia with unflinching and uncomplaining forti- 
tude, and never let up on her job. Her hospital bed was piled with 
Papers, so soon as she was allowed to sit up. Convalescence in 
her beloved country cottage was cut to the minimum. While doctors 
protested, she was back at her desk. She has a quick, even a fiery 
temper. In these years, she schooled it to a stern control which did 
not break. The Arab steed is now well fitted to the shafts. It 
pulled, during the years of terror, with a faithful, patient steadiness 
that bodes well for the great administrative task that now lies ahead 
of her. 

Nothing “ faultily faultl:ss” about Ellen. Her vivid appearance, 
her brittle voice, her quick movements, the rapid incisive play of 
her mind—all belong to a composition in which air and fire pre- 
dominate. She can quarrel. She can make mistakes. But the 
quarrels will be on impersonal issues, and the mistakes—which she 
will never be ashamed to admit—will spring from a temper funda- 
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mentally large and generous and a purpose whose scope is never 
petty. But her great quality is her courage. Through what is now 
a relatively long political life, she has never lost the gallantry 
that marked her as a gay, young and dashing Trade Union organiser. 
That courage has never failed or faltered. Only the other day she 
gave a small but significant sign of it. Sitting on the Government 
Front Bench on the day of the first assembly of the new House 
of Commons for swearing-in, she, and she practically alone, joined 
in the singing of “ For he’s a jolly good fellow” that greeted, from 
the Tory benches, the entrance of Winston Churchill. Courage, 
which is in politics the power to think for one’s self and act on 
one’s thinking, to take responsibility and face its censequences, is 
the one ultimately indispensable attribute for a leader in our demo- 
cracy. In this she will not fail or be found wanting. She has—and 
there is no praise higher—the courage of her convictions. 


AN INDIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL 


By A. E. FOOT (Headmaster of the Doon School, Dehra Dun) 

ANY English schoolmasters who meet me after my absence 

of ten years in charge of a Public School for Indian boys 
assume that my problems have been very different from theirs. 
They have heard of religious strife in India, of exclusive castes and 
classes, and think that the headmaster of a boarding school for 300 
Indian boys of all castes and creeds must have used some uncanny 
ingenuity in establishing it on a firm and popular basis. Actually 
his problems have not been fundamentally different from those of a 
Public School in England, although the absence of an old tradition 
has made some of them easier to tackle, and the different economic 
and political condition of India has altered the emphasis for others. 

Adult English visitors to the school seem to find life to have a 
similar atmosphere to that of an English Public School ; differences 
may become apparent when they prolong their acquaintance, but 
they are only differences of the sort that exist between different 
English schools. The interest of the school is not of an exotic 
nature, but is only in the modifications of a similar fundamental plan 
which is the basis of all Public Schools and is derived from three 
main sources: the contribution of Arnold, that senior boys must 
be trained to take the responsibility for the spiritual atmosphere of 
the schoo! ; the contribution of Thring that the mental, physical and 
moral welfare of the boys is more important than the buildings or 
the masters or the prestige of the school; the contribution of 
Sanderson that faculties other than those developed by book-learn- 
ing and organised sport must have full scope in the school. 

The mention of Arnold at once suggests the need of giving some 
account of our treatment of religion. We do not have any 
doctrinal teaching at the school ; but we have daily prayers, of which 
the purpose is to emphasise that there is an element of the divine 
in each individual, and that it is the duty of each one of us to 
develop this element in ourselves and to recognise it in others. This 
rather simple faith does not make any assumptions about the nature 
of immortality, nor does it ask for any supernatural intervention in 
the affairs of the world. It can be called humanism, pantheism, 
auto-suggestion, or we can be just dismissed as a godless academy, 
but I have plenty of evidence that boys who grow up in an environ- 
ment in which values are rightly emphasised are able to translate 
into their lives an urge to make the proper choice between right and 
wrong ; this, I believe, is the direction in which the School Chapel 
in England really influences the lives of boys. The association with 
ritual, doctrine and mysticism may make the influence stronger in 
some cases, though in others this association may have a negative 
or even repellent effect. 

We naturally place the responsibility for the tone of the school 
in the hands of prefects, who are in close association with each 
other and with che headmaster ; the capacity for leadership, as in 
other schools, has considerable scope in the management of about 
eighteen school societies and in the training and captaincy of the 
teams in competitions between the four houses in about fourteen 
different events. Senior boys all take a course of training as physical 
training leaders, and the school P.T. classes are all taken by boys. 
The training in the qualities required for leadership is effective, and 
all but one of the boys who have appeared before the Officer Selec- 
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tion Boards have been selected. The 65 old boys who have com. 
missions in one of the services at present have almost all done well, 

Derived from our’ religious outlook is the need for boys to develop 
their brain and body as well as they can, and for this we try to 
avoid using individual competition in class-work as a stimulus, but 
boys acquire merit by improving their own standards ; in the same 
way we have established standard tests in athletics, swimming and 
apparatus work. Boys all take the St. John’s First-Aid Course some 
time before they leave school, and those capable (about twenty-five a 
year) take the Royal Life-Saving Society’s Certificate ; we have 
recently made a short course of elementary motor mechanics 
regular part of the curriculum for senior boys. 

The boys all take the Cambridge School Certificate and thereafter 
either the Cambridge Higher Certificate or an Indian Intermediate, | 
The academic results compare very favourably with those of English / 
schools. In sport we would hope to beat most English schools at | 
hockey, swimming and athletics ; we might give them a good tussle | 
at soccer and boxing, but should not be able to take on any of the | 
larger schools at cricket, though we can hold our own against regi- | 
mental teams and the Indian Military Academy. An opponent of | 
organised school games would find no consolation at the Doon School, | 
Boys in India, as in England, usually enjoy games more than geo- | 
metry, and learn in them lessons not easily available in text-books, 

Visitors are usually interested in the Art School, which includes 7 
stone-carving, pottery and book-binding sections as well as painting | 
and modelling ; and in the carpenter’s shop, which includes a forge, | 
turning shop and metal-working machinery, a sectioned motor-car, | 
an aero-engine and a wrecked air-frame. The music-school jis a | 
separate building, with pianos, a good stock of Indian orchestral § 
instruments and a gramophone with Indian and Western records. 7 
All the boys for their first two years spend six school periods a week | 
divided between workshop, art and music. 

A natural fruit of our religious outlook is in Social Service. This 
is managed by the School Council, a democratically elected body of! 
four boys from each house and four masters (the masters, of course, 
are both Indian and English), with the headmaster as’ 
chairman. The school societies are responsible to this body, 
which through its finance committee sees that their accounts are 
kept properly. The council, some years ago, instituted a compul- 
sory weekly quota of service for all boys over 13}. The council 
decides what types of work shall be counted for a quota, and there 
is a wide choice. It may be work directly for the good of the 
school, such as rehearsing for the orchestra or for a play, coaching 
games or working in the “Grow More Food” plots; or in the 
social work for which the school is directly responsible or in out- 
side work in which the school is asked to co-operate. The latter 
at present includes parties of boys to take patients at the Indian 
St. Dunstan’s for walks, help to the local Rotary Club in their 
scheme for improving the cleanliness in local Primary Schools, andj. 
taking games in an orphanage. The direct responsibility of the 
school is, firstly, to an Adult Education Society, which started by 
arranging to make the school servants literate, and row is more 
concerned with organising their games and sports, occasional lantern- 
lectures or evening discussions at the servant’s club, and help in 
the primary school for their children ; secondly, to the Dehat Sabha» 
which has established a schoo] in a village four miles away and 
helps in various village affairs. Both these enterprises are financed’ 
by subscriptions, or perhaps it is more an income-tax on pocket! 
money, and by occasional entertainments for the public. 

During the last three years the school has organised in the hol 
days four parties of boys and old boys in charge of masters to 
distressed areas—the first three to Contai in Bengal after the tidal- 
wave and cyclone in 1942 and during the 1943 famine, and to the 
Kosi flood area in North Bihar in December, 1944. They have 
made a good impression of competence in organising and super- 
vising the building of huts and dams and in distribution of relief, 
and they showed themselves fully adaptable to third-class travel 
and a diet of dal and rice. I hope that some organisation will appeat 
in India that is able to make use of such holiday work, as its edu- 
cational value js great, apart from the work that is done ; at present 
it is very difficult to arrange for the reception of such a party. 
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THE MEANING OF HIROSHIMA 


By PROFESSOR HERBERT DINGLE 


event at Hiroshima. The first is that what has been discovered 
js simply or primarily a new danger to the human race ; the second, 
that it has been imposed on the ‘world by a group of independent 
persons called scientists, whose activities might, and perhaps should, 
have been controlled. These fallacies are not unconnected, but it 
js convenient to regard them separately. 

In an objective view of the situation the new development appears 
in its essence as a perfectly ordinary and only a very slight step 
in a march which has been proceeding continuously for centuries. 
So far as the facts have been revealed—and enough has been revealed 
to account for the whole of the consequences—very little, if any, 
advance in knowledge has been made beyond the position reached 
before the war began. We knew then that the nucleus of an isotope 
of uranium could be made to yield an abnormal amount of energy 
on fission, and we knew how to break it up. What has been done 
since is simply to isolate this isotope from the substances associated 
with it in its natural state and to devise a mechanism for releasing 
the energy at a chosen place and time. These are problems demand- 
ing money and ingeauity, but no further insight into atomic secrets. 
Knowledge obtained for the @ke of knowledge alone has, on the 
demand of the occasion, been turned to a particular practical use. 

This is no new story: it is a typical part of the history of civilisa- 
tion. Gunpowder was discovered by disinterested inquiry, and 
turned to the destruction of men and the blasting of rocks-for their 
comfort. The telescope, invented by accident, revealed a new heaven 
and gave the commander who used it a means of escaping from, or 
more easily annihilating, his enemies. The power of steam was dis- 
covered through human curiosity and used for good and bad pur- 
poses. Electricity, photography, X-rays, radium, wireless telegraphy 
and telephony—the list is endless—became part of our knowledge 
in the same way, not as ad hoc creations of men planning good or 
evil designs, but as fruits of an inquiry having no object but that 
of learning more of the facts of Nature. Their discovery was an 
end, not a means. That it can be used as a means to other ends is 
another fact of Natire, but we are very foolish if we allow it to 
blind us to the independent character of the first. 

It is equally dangerous to seek to evade the responsibility which 
this second fact lays on us by shifting it on to the shoulders of 
those who discovered the fundamental principles. The impulse to 
understand the world in which we live is not a peculiarity of a 
few eccentrics; it is an essential element of human nature, as 
ineradicable as the impulse to worship, to write poetry, to reproduce, 
or to seek the good of posterity. It is a defining characteristic of 
human nature, not an ornament or. a disease. The scientists of any 
age are simply those in whom the undying impulse is strongest. 
[f they had not existed others would have appeared as the leaders, 
and progress is slower or faster according to the individual genius 
of those who happen to survive the dangers of babyhood. At one 
moment in the course of the endless inevitable growth of knowledge 
it has happened that a great war has coincided with a stage at which 
the expenditure of an available sum of money has made a new and 
potent weapon possible. To attribute this fact to the malevolence 
of the present generation of scientists is as stupid as to attribute 
to them the existence of uranium. It exhibits the mentality of the 
child who kicks the naughty table that has barked his shins. 

We are about to face an exceptionally critical stage in the eternal 
trial of human nature. It is an essential condition of our existence 
that it shall have the power to destroy itself: we live dangerously 
or not at all. The menace of inanimate nature, always in .the back- 
ground, is rarely considered, yet the meteorite fall which occurred 
in Siberia in 1908, with more destructive energy than that of an 
atomic bomb, may be repeated at any time, and it was no contrivance 
of ours that it did not occur in London or New York. The peril 
from our own knowledge, “ the sole death, when a man’s darkness 
comes from his own light,” also is no new thing. The very com- 
Prehensiveness of our social services makes it possible for a single 
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fanatic to poison or infect with deadly germs our water-supply, with 
incalculable consequences. Years ago, with almost incredible courage 
or foolhardiness, we made available to every child and every ignorant 
or evilly-disposed’ person, by the mere turning of a tap, an un- 
limited supply of an invisible, poisonous, highly inflammable and 
explosive gas. The potentiality for widespread destruction is already 
at hand in various forms, yet we have so far succeeded in turning 
it to our advantage at negligible cost. 

The new situation, therefore, calls for no panic or senseless re- 
crimination, but for calm recognition of the fact that we have 
advanced to a new point in the fulfilment of our human capabilities, 
and for a determination to exercise such control over our destiny 
as we are able to command in order to ensure not only our survival. 
but our further development with whatever perils it may entail. 
Security is an idle dream, for whatever of natural resources can be 
used for good can be used in equal measure for evil. It does neo 
service to humanity to coademn a discovery because it can be applied 
to evil ends, or to suppose that any moral problem lurks in the 
use of nuclear energy that has not already long existed in the similar 
use of electronic energy. No sensitive person can avoid a feeling 
at least of awe at the thought of the 100,000 victims of Hiroshima 
whose sacrifice has saved ten or twenty times their number, nor 
would it be good, even if it were possible, that we should ever 
contemplate such events with detachment. What is necessary, how- 
ever, is that emotion should wait on reason, or our peril is great 
indeed. 


HOLIDAYS, 1945 


NHERE is no need to mince words about the breakdown o° 
British holiday-making in this first summer of peace or partial 
peace. The whole affair has been an unseem!y scramble, and the 
scramble continues. For good and obvious reasons, mingled with 
some bad ones, the foreseeable public demand has not been met ; it 
has been let down by the utter inadequacy of transport, of accommo- 
dation and of public catering, not to mention the failure of many 
less basic necessities. Even access to the sea-beaches was unequal 
to the demand at some places in the South-East. Both here and on 
the North-West coast tired crowds, well trained by five years of 
queueing in their towns, have patiently lined up for trains. for 
restaurants, for beds and for a chance to look at the waves. 

But for all their efforts, many thousands have failed to get what 
they wanted and deserved. Sleeping rough (i.e., in the open) or 
crowding four or five to a room has been very common. The in- 
domitable Cockney or Mancunian on holiday bent has put up with 
everything short of actual starvation and death by freezing. But 
still more thousands who badly needed a holiday have stayed pru- 
dently at home, deeming the struggle to be hopeless. To say that 
the latter class runs into millions would be no exaggeration, judging 
by evidence which is beginning to come to hand; and the point 
to note here is that these prudent ones ought not to be simi!arly 
deterred again ; they must be counted in the estimated consumer 
demand next year. 

Everyone realises the current excuses for this sorry state of things 
in 1945. The demand has been rather sudden, before the disloca- 
tion, damage and requisitioning could be cleared up. From a quarter 
to a half of the normal hotel accommodation was not available, and 
there was -a desperate shortage of man and woman power. Indeed, 
labour-supply may continue to be the real bottle-neck in this first 
year of transition to peace. But it is certainly possible to make far 
better provision for next year, if only the various authorit‘es can be 
persuaded to give the holiday problem a higher place in their scale of 
values and priorities. At present they do not take the subject seri- 
ously, in spite of the proddings they have received from the news- 
papers, from an experienced committee of the voluntary agencies 
under the National Council of Social Service and from the interim 
recommendations of the Catering Wages Commission set up by 
the Minister of Labour. From now on, Government Departments 
(several of which are involved) and local authorities must be kept 
up to the mark by informed public opinion. 
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The first thing to realise is the vast scale and importance of the 
nation’s post-war holiday needs, affecting public health and well- 
being from many angles. The whole matter has, indeed, entered 
on a new phase since 1939. Granted peace and.full employment, 
the number of people affected (i.e., workers and their families) in 
1946 will be not less than double the pre-war figure. This means 
that at least 30,000,000 men, women and children will have both 
the leisure and the means to pay for a holiday of a week or two 
weeks away from home, as compared with about 15,000,000 in 1938. 
One main reason is that the beneficent effects of the 1938 Holidays 
with Pay Act are now being suddenly revealed. Hitherto they have 
been masked by six years of war, but agreements under the Act 
have been steadily spreading, until they mow cover the greater 
part of industry, and, in due course, they may well affect 
some 20,000,000 employed persons. The fact is that in a full peace 
year the effective mass-demand by our people for a holiday will 
be very much larger than that which has caused chaos in 1945. 
From now on the lower-income groups (with the exception of some 
large families dependent on one wage-earner) will be able to share 
the holiday habits of the upper strata of the community. It is a 
salutary levelling-up of social conditions that we are witnessing, and 
it must not be frustrated. 


How is this new phenomenon in our midst to be dealt with? The 
holiday and tourist industries, including the non-commercial ele- 
ment, can probably be counted on to do their bit, if the Govern- 
ment will allow them sufficient staffs. But the Government must 
play a more active réle than that. A beginning must be made with 
a really forceful policy of “staggering,” to spread the holiday 
season over four or five months. Something should be done at 
once about the August Bank Holiday; it could be turned into a 
movable feast, with the date varied by towns or groups of towns. 
Leicester and Northampton have already tried an experiment of 
this sort. Further, some attempt might be made to secure the 
more even dispersal of demand. The public need guidance if they 
are t) know which tourist resorts are fully booked and where there 
is still some hope of finding accommodation. Surely this year’s 
grim experience of local overcrowding is not going to recur annually 
without anybody lifting a finger to prevent it. 

And this raises the most important point of all—the creation of 
new outlets for holiday-makers. So great is the increased demand 
that the 100 per cent. use of all our pre-war resources would still be 
miserably insufficient. At this point an active national policy must 
take two forms:—a short-term and a long-term programme. The 
latter, of course, involves the building of new holiday-centres or 
towns on suitable sites (not all of which can be on our limited free 
coast-line) according to careful plans prepared by the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. But permanent new building of this 
kind is still a distant hope. What is needed now is an emergency 
programme of extra accommodation improvised out of such exist- 
ing buildings as can be made available in any reasonably good holi- 
day country. 

What the Catering Wages Commission have done so far is 
to endorse the scheme put to them by the voluntary agencies 
for the selection of a number of war-time buildings, such 
as hostels and camps, which are the property ef the Government. 
Any necessary work of adaptation should be put in hand without 
delay, and the hostels, etc., should then be offered at a nominal 
rent to the competent voluntary organisations to be run on a’non- 
profit basis. Surplus stock, of camping equipment should also be 
distributed for use on a number of controlled sites. By these 
means at least 100,000 extra beds, at prices within the reach of 
humble purses, should be a possible goal for 1946. Here is a per- 
fectly practicable proposition, which was put to the Government 
Departments as long ago as November, 1944. Neither the Ministry 
of Labour, which asked for the report, nor the Ministry of Works, 
which is the main disposer of these properties, has yet shown any 
inclination to act on the scheme. The trouble is that, in Whitehall 
at ptesent, the nation’s holiday problem is nobody’s child. Until 
one Minister of State is made definitely responsible, little progress 
is likely to be achieved either in the orderly use of existing facilities 
or in the creation of new ones. 
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THE MALTA SHRINE 


By THE BISHOP OF GIBRALTAR 


NYONE who has visited Malta is familiar with the tall spire of 

St. Paul’s English Cathedral in Valetta. It is a beacon for 
every ship approaching the entrance to the Grand Harbour and it is q 
landmark that is visible from almost every corner of the Island. The 
Cathedral survives, although there was a big gash in the spire and 
at one time we thought the whole of the tower would crash into the 
street below. The building survives—battered indeed. It still 
has a neglected, down-and-out appearance. The Canon’s residence 
alongside was badly shaken and the large hall underneath the Cathe- 
dral was stacked high with bombed-out furniture and rubble. 

While there are many famous churches of the Roman Obedience 
in Malta, St. Paul’s is the largest and the principal Anglican church, 
It is a fine, and indeed a distinguished, building in the classical style, 
built by Her Majesty Queen Adelaide, begun in 1838 and conse- 
crated in 1844. Our architect-adviser, Mr. Hugh Braun, F.R.I.B.A., 
lately serving as an officer of the R.E. in Malta, has described it as 
“a building of remarkable scale and dignity, although the archi- 
tectural detail is confined to the capitals of the lofty columns.” He 
adds that this building “was finished but never furnished ”; and it 
possesses too little of colour, ornament or decoration. 

Since the siege and defence of Malta plans for the repair of the 
Cathedral and in particular for the enrichment of the original East 
End as a Shrine of Remembrance have been prepared. Could there 
be a more suitable Memorial to the men of our race who helped to 
save Malta than the furnishing and equipment, so urgently needed, 
of the English Cathedral in order to make it a truly representative 
place of Anglican worship for those who come after us? What, and 
what manner of men they were is shown by a series of official cita- 
tions—for example: 

“The King has given orders for the following appointments and 
has approved the following Naval awards :— 

“For bravery and dauntless resolution while serving in H.M. 
ships ‘ Ashanti,’ *‘ Bramham,’ ‘ Cairo,’ ‘ Charybdis,’ ‘ Fury,’ ‘ Icarus,’ 
‘Intrepid, ‘Ithuriel,” ‘Kenya,’ ‘Laforey,’ ‘Ledbury,’ ‘ Nelson, 
* Nigeria,’ ‘ Pathfinder, * Penn,’ ‘ Rodney,’ ‘ Rye,’ ‘ Somali,’ ‘ Speedy,’ 
‘Tartar’ and ‘ Wolverine,’ and in H.M. Aircraft-carriers, Merchant- 
men and Oilers, when an important convoy was fought through to 
Malta in the face of relentless attacks by day and night from enemy 
submarines, aircraft and. surface forces.” 

Then follow the names of the honoured. 

Many other long lists of Awards for Army and for R.A.F. have 
been published at different times. 

Readers of The Spectator have contributed generously to the pro- 
posed Shrine, and they may like to know more of the details of the 
scheme. It is proposed to adopt the Founder’s plan of the church, 
leaving the present sanctuary as the baptistry, and to furnish the 
opposite wall of the building (where a gallery now is) as the new 
East End. (A photograph of the plan was published in the Sphere of 
July 7, 1945, showing the altar and reredos of dark oak in three large 
panels.) It has been suggested that there should be inscribed on 
these panels the names and crests of the ships of the Royal Navy and 


the Merchant Navy which took part in the various engagements ; and | 


of the regiments and the R.A.F. squadrons that served in Malta. This 
will be in part or whole the gift of Spectator readers. 


Briefly, St. Paul’s is an austere building, and we propose to give it 
the effect of rich furnishing which it needs. There will be gilding 
on the dark oak ; crimson damask cushions in the stalls ; flags or 
standards above them ; and heraldry in due place. Two small spur 
screens, such as are found in some of the London City churches, will 
form the entrance to the Shrine or East End, but will not obscure the 
view of it from the nave. Not the least merit of the scheme is the 
opening up of the Portico upon Queen Adelaide Square, and the 
repair of the valuable organ. It is hoped also to make improvements 
to the Clergy House and to the Cathedral Hall. 

May I take this opportunity to express my heartfelt thanks to 
readers of The Spectator for their handsome gesture of goodwill and 
for the substantial contribution they have made. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been reading, belatedly perhaps, Lord Berners’s second 
| volume of autobiography. In this volume he passes on from 
his first childhood, and introduces us to the age of puberty and to 
his early bewildered years at Eton. I always enjoy Lord Berners’s 
writing, since I like my authors to be sensible ; and Lord Berners, 
although one could not accuse him of being blind to the humorous 
aspects of life, approaches the more delicate phases of his own and 
other people’s experience with a seriousness and a sympathy which I 
find rewarding. It is not, however, my intention to write an appre- 
ciation of “A Distant Prospect”; one day I hope to devote to 
Lord Berners the writer a more extended examination than any 
marginal comment wil! allow. But I mention the book, not only 
because it gave me moments of delight which I wish to share with 
others, but because it started a train of thought which has been 
buzzing continuously in my head for the last five days. Lord 
Berners refers to the teaching of the Classics at his private and his 
public school. He remarks that the masters at Eton, with one 
exception, “left me with the impression that they cared for the 
Classics as little as they cared for their pupils, and were making 
use of the former to penalise the latter. It is scarcely surprising 
that most boys left Eton with an incurable dislike for the Classics.” 
Lord Berners himself did not, owing to ill-health, fill up his full 
time in Eton, and it is possible that had he remained there a year 
longer the sacred flame would at last have been lit. But it seems 
strange to me that I, who am of Lord Berners’ generation, and who 
share, I should imagine, many of his tastes, should have derived 
from school a lasting if amateurish affection for the Classics, whereas 
he should have been left only with a lasting dislike. And I con- 
clude that had I not, in my last year at school, come under the 
inspiration of Dr. Pollock, who took a humanistic view of Greek 
and Latin literature, I also should have missed the great enjoy- 
ments which the Classics have given me in life. 

* + * * 

I find it difficult none the less to define with any clarity, or even 
truth, the nature of the profit and pleasure which I have derived. 
One is bound in honesty to discount the very large proportion of 
vanity which enters into one’s enjoyment. What is it, when one has 
isolated this most discreditable element, that actually remains? The 
intricate accuracy of the classic tongues does without question in- 
culcate the habit of handling words with flexibility and precision ; 
but I should hesitate to ave> that this habit is not as readily con- 
tracted by a careful study of our own masters of prose, such as 
Dryden ; and I must admit that my own style, putrid though it be, 
has been influenced and formed far more by my admiration for 
French stylists than by any conscious imitation of Cicero or Demos- 
thenes. I do not for one moment pretend that the thoughts of the 
Greek and Roman philosophers cannot with equal, or, indeed, with 
greater, facility be absorbed from the perusal of good translations ; 
and the shape and colour of the Greek dramatists is certainly con- 
veyed with little real loss by such renderings as those of Professor 
Gilbert Murray or by such inspired imitations as Atalanta in Calydon. 
The whole problem, to my mind, boils down to this, that there is 
a certain quality of beauty which no translation can possibly supply. 
To appreciate, for instance, the loveliness of a Virgilian, or the 
strength of a Lucretian, hexameter does necessitate some knowledge 
of the language and the proscdy of Rome ; even as without some 
slight knowledge of Greek one can have small idea of the strong- 
winged music of Homer, or of the delicacy of the little lyrics with 
which Aristophanes enriched his comedies. 

* * * * 

It we admit, however, that the only advantage to be gained from 
the difficult study of Greek and Latin, which would not equally be 
gained by careful application to the literature and language of France, 
Italy or Germany, is a more enlightened and intense appreciation of 
certain isolated beauties of poetry and prose—then we are bound to 
confess that the teaching of the Classics in schools is out of harmony 
with our materialistic age. I am not aware of the terms of the 
private Bill for the encouragement in our State schools of the study 


of the classic languages which Sir Alan Herbert last week cast so 
incontinently upon the floor of the House of Commons. But I doubt 
whether there are many boys who leave school at fifteen, or even 
sixteen, who have progressed beyond the purely grammatical stage 
of Greek and Latin, or who have even begun to recognise the 
beauties which those extremely dead languages conceal. If even 
Lord Berners, with his sensitive ear for rhythm, was unable to 
appreciate the beauties which will now be forever denied him, what 
hope is there that any secondary schoolboy in our inhuman, or at 
least unhumanistic, age will regard such studies as anything but an 
exorbitant and quite unprofitable waste of time? There is a grave 
danger, to which all educationalists should be increasingly alive, 
that the Butler Act, admirable though it be, may tend to depress 
the higher levels without markedly raising the low levels. There is 
a danger that the three types of school now planned may create 
new forms of class distinction, as conceited and as humiliating as 
the old. And if the red apple of Latin and the glowing orange of 
Greek are to be thrown into this discord, an even wider separation 
may be caused between the Grammar, the Technical and the Modern 
Schools. 
* * *x * 

What strikes me as so strange in reading, and agreeing with, Lord 
Berners’s book is that so few masters in my experience ever seemed 
to realise that the main profit and enjoyment which we could derive 
from a study of Greek and Latin was a specifically literary, as 
distinct from grammatical, pleasure. Even Homer, if you construe 
him word by word, becomes as dull as ditch ; no sane man or woman, 
unless they read it with the greatest speed, can hope to derive any- 
thing but lassitude from a perusal of Demiosthenes’s De Corona: 
and I defy any normal boy to extract anything but utter bewilder- 
ment from the choruses of Aeschylus. How strange it seems to me 
that my masters did not, while I was still struggling with the 
difficulties of the syntax, provide me with those passages or texts 
which, from their romantic or urbane nature, would have conveyed 
some sort of meaning to my immature mind. A boy can understand 
the opening scenes of the Agamemnon or the last scenes of the 
Odyssey, since they tell a tale of action ; he can understand Cicero’s 
letters ; but he cannot face the choruses of the Prometheus without 
succumbing to unutterable boredom. The impression I derive on 
looking back across the gulf of years is identical with Lord Berners’s 
own impression, namely, that my masters themselves loathed the 
classic tongues. It is distressing to me now to realise that if I 
had manifested at the nets or on the football field anything approach- 
ing the interest or the capacity which I must certainly at least have 
indicated in my studies of Greek and Latin, there would have been 
many tutors and masters who would have rushed delightedly to my 
assistance. But since such propensity as I displayed was concerned 
with “ work” rather than “ games,” the masters ignored me as being 
pretentious and somewhat odd. 

- * * - 

One might accept this strange system if one were convinced that 
it was due merely to the realisation on the part of the masters that 
it is easier to run a large school on the basis of athletics than on 
the basis of intellectualism. There is much sense in that. Yet I 
wonder whether our method of concentrating admiration and rewards 
upon bodily rather than upon mental prowess will help us in the 
difficuit and dangerous world that lies ahead. One cannot play 
squash-racquets with an atomic bomb. And if, with our diminished 
physical and economic power, we are to maintain our place in the 
new world, it would seem preferable at least to sugges: to our boys 
and girls that ambition for the mind is more lasting, and in the 
end more effective, than ambition of the body. I fear, however, 
that if this new educational emphasis is to be applied, we shall be 
cbliged to relegate the study of the dead languages to a purely 
specialised category, with heraldry and numismatics. And only a 
few people thereby will be deprived of what after all is an esoteric 
pleasure. 








174 THE SPECTATOR, 
THE THEATRE 
“ Sadler’s Wells Ballet.” At Sadler’s Wells. 


THis week the company has added to its programme two ballets 
which have not been seen in London for a long time, these are 
The Wanderer and The Quest. In both the choreography is by 
Frederick Ashton, and the former met with a wildly enthusiastic 
reception which is all the more surprising as it is a difficult and com- 
plicated ballet with ingenious end striking choreography and owing 
not a little to Massine’s handling of purely symphonic music. In 
this case the music is Schubert’s Fantasia in C, Op. 15, orchestrated 
by Liszt, and the fine music, the superb performances by Robert 
Helpmann and Margot Fonteyn and the vivid costumes and scenery 
by Graham Sutherland were largely responsible for the enthusiasm 
of the audience. This is a most happy revival, and should have a 
continued success. The Quest is an even more ambitious ballet 
with its theme taken from Spense:’s Faerie Queene, music by 
William Walton and scenery and costumes by John Piper, but it 
lacks the unified effect of The Wanderer, and although Mr. Piper’s 
costumes are fresh and striking, and some of his scenes effective, 
yet they are rather fussy and lack the pure lucid decorative quality 
of Mr. Sutherland’s use of colour in The Wanderer. Nor is there 
any real dramatic tension in the action, and there is too much 
repetition in the three combats of the knights, careful as Mr. Ashton 
has been to diversify their movements. The whole ballet is 
elaborately artificial and the music is cleverly constructed in the 
same style, vet the essentia! theme is a very simple one, and it 
is not helped or in any way expressed by all this artifice. That 
is the real reason, I suspect, why, in spite of a considerable display 
of all-round talent, it fails to make a corresponding effect. 
JAMES REDFERN. 


ART 


Tuts being closed season for the galleries, a trip down Bond Street 
discloses no catalogued exhibition and no one-man shows. Starting 
as near the top as the highwater mark of tolerable painting goes, 
the Lefevre Gallery has some exciting pictures by the younger men. 
Several oils and a large group of drawings by Robert Colquhoun 
show a considerable development—a change not only technically but 
emotionally. The quiet, if sinister, seated women of his last ex- 
hibition have given place to violent, ferocious images of one-legged 
beggars and match-sellers, together with strange nocturnal cats in 
the arms of tormented totem-like figures. These figures surpass 
anything he has yet done, in power and design. — His drawings, made 
by a process known as “ offset,” in which a painted paper is placed 
face-down upon another, the top sheet then being drawn or incised 
with a pointed implement, have a curious broken caligraphy 
which could not be achieved by direct pen or pencil drawing. At 
the same gallery, Robert MacBryde’s Stull Life with Dominoes is a 
particularly luscious example of his still life in the Braque tradition, 
beautifully designed, of lovely surface and rich sembre colour. Keith 
Vaughan’s new gouaches, whilst still owing much to Sutherland, 
beg n to show a personal and poetic talent. Lower down the street 
on the same side, the Matthiesen Gallery shows a number of second- 
rank old masters and one first-rank Guardi, not the usual canal, but 
a gathering of figures on the shore of a lake in his most brilliant 
romantic manner. A . middling Gainsborough landscape, some 
seventeenth century pictures in the heavy chiaroscuro manner of 
Carravagio, and a jovial Snyders of parrots is the pick of the rest. 
At the Beaux Arts Gallery in Bruton Place, round the corner, is a 
conservative contemporary exhibition, where may be seen good 
Sickerts and still lifes by Sir William Nicholson. Winifred 
Nicholson’s Flowers at a Window is an exquisitely feminine version 
of Sir William’s approach to similar subjects, and creates an interest- 
ing juxtaposition. 

The Roland Browse and Delbanco Gallery, to digress rapidly via 
Cork Street, has good contemporary drawings upstairs, and some 
delightful prints of Constantin Guys. Back in Bond Street, the 
exhibits at the Leger Gallery include Kokoshka’s gigantic Turtles, 
and a preity geod Urtrillo; agair. Sickert and Sir William Nicholson 
are well represented. Ons does, Fowever, get a bit tired of all the 
impressionist 0:1 sketches, among them a doodle by that admirable 
artist Victor Pasmore, which would only be of antiquarian interest 
in an old masier, and is smply net worth showing by a contem- 
porary. Complete exhaustion prevented me from visiting the second 
edition of the Leicester Gatleries’ mixed exhibition, though it may, 
I think, be recommended on the basis of the quality of the first. 
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My final port of call, the Arcade Gallery, has a not very satisfactory 
show. Bomberg’s self portrait is good, Kenneth Green’s landscape 
is pleasant theatre, and Maria Paneth’s Tree is worth seeing. Why 
Mervyn Peake’s oils do not come off is, I think (a) because they 
are too big for their conception; (b) because the surface is un- 
pleasant ; and (c) because they are not sufficiently considered. If 
this talented artist would bring to his oils the fine control and 
delicacy of handling to be tound in his drawings, he would paint 
better. The sculpture of Peter Lambda is competent ; he has a good 
sense of character, observes well, and models efficiently. 


MICHAEL AYRTON, 
THE CINEMA 


“Johnny Frenchman.”’ At the Leicester Square Theatre. 

HERE is a film which combines conventional sentiment, topical 
propaganda and authentic settings without quite making the most 
of any of these assorted ingredients. The story is of the peace-time 
rivalry between a Cornish fishing village and its counterpart on the 
Brittany coast and how war came to settle the quarrel between the 
Cornishman and the Frenchman who were wooing the British 
harbour-master’s daughter. By including in its cast Francoise Rosay 
as a mairiarch from Brittany, the film cha!lenges comparison with 
the French screen approach to village romance, and there are delight- 
ful moments when the distinguished French actress has no need to 
be ashamed of her surroundings. The French feast-day with the 
religious procession winding along the harbour wall, the dancing and 
the Cornish wrestling tournament all match jn conviction the genuine 
and beautiful sceaic backgrounds against which they are photo- 
graphed. And Tom Walls as the bluff and insular harbour-maste1 
is a fit opponent for Madame Rosay in the cross-Channel rivalries, 
He acts with power, feeling and a sense of comedy which is ever 
wary of the yawning precipice of farce. What, then, is lacking? 
It is not simply that the parallel threads of melodrama, sentiment and 
comedy are finally brought together into a fearsome tangle of float- 
ing mines, secret cross-Channel missions and a raging storm. It 
seems to be rather that the English film has failed where a French 
film would magnificently have succeeded, namely, in the dovetailing 
of plot and background. Here are the Cornish pubs and the pleasant 
domestic interiors of the fishermen’s cottages, but inhabiting them 
are actors who must speak lines dictated by the creaking devices of 
scenario continuity. Neither their lines nor their behaviour grow 
naturally from their surroundings. They are creatures of the type- 
writer superimposed upon a natural setting which obstimately con- 
flicts with them in rhythm and philosophy. I am sure that a French 
film company would have utilised the scenes of feasting and carousal, 
the wrestling and the fishing, as something more than atmospheric 
background. The characters would truly have sweated with these 
exertions ; their faces would have been soiled with the dirt of 
Brittany and Cornwall, not shining with all the unguents of the 
beauty parlour. Johnny Frenchman is a good-lcoking, friendly, 
entertaining film, but it smells neither of the sea nor of the fisher- 
man’s pub. Its makers must be congratulated on their generous use 
of natural backgrounds, and it is a pity that in their commendable 
expedition to the West they failed to shake off the niceties of Ealing. 

EDGAR ANSTEY. 


BY THE WATERS OF DIS 


I brought you a bouquet plucked from a meadow, 
The ravished meadow of the world’s dying heart. 
By the river Dis I, a pale wanderer, 

Rémembering the streams of an earthly Spring, 
Gathered of ghostly thoughts this offering: 

My fellow-ghosts smiled as they watched me ponder. 
They had like memories in frail crowds assembled, 
Smelling the fragrance of the flowers I gathered, 
Dream-flowers, recollections in the realm of Hades, 
Shades of the shadows of a stronger Sun: 

They sat down beside me the work being done, 
Below us in its darkness the river trembled. 


From it there arose the singing of lovers, 

Each was a true, individual song, 

But they blended in an even profounder measure, 
And I heard your’s among them and knew that its truth 
Was the truth of the wor'd its joy and its ruth, 

And this armful of songs its indestructible treasure. 


W. J. TURNER. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


THE CHURCH IN GERMANY 


Sir,—Apropos of the letter of an English chaplain in Berlin, sent to you 
last week by the Bishop of Chichester, it would be interesting to know if 
the German people to whom the chaplain refers see the connection 
between their present miseries and their past iniquity, and if the German 
clergy are calling their parishioners to repentance and amendment of 
national life. That they should do so is of the first importance. 

After 1918 the Germans vociferously denied their responsibility for 
the last war, and ascribed its unpleasant results to the Treaty of Versailles. 
Again, thanks to them, most of the peoples of Europe have been subjected 
to the miseries of homelessness, wandering, and want which the English 
chaplain says the inhabitants of Eastern Germany now endure An 
obtuse and cruel race does not learn from the sufferings of others. Will 
it, this time, learn from its own? It is most necessary for the world that 
it should, and that the reviving German churches should emphasise the 
lesson. Is there any evidence that they do?—Yours, &c., 

19 Effingham Road, Surbiton. Mary CvuBitT. 


P.R. AT CAMBRIDGE 


Sir,—Since I was present throughout the counting and transfer of votes 
at the Cambridge University Election, may I reassure Mr. F. C. Frank 
on two points? First, his surmises about the three discrepancies are all 
perfectly correct, as a reference to the Cambridge University Reporter of 
July 31st will show, and he is to be warmly congratulated on his arith- 
metical acumen. The only detail he gets wrong is that the “quota” is 
obtained by dividing all valid votes polled by 3, ignoring fractions, and 
then adding I. 

Secondly, the whole of Dr. Pickthorn’s votes were not transferred, but 
only 8,651 of them, and the fraction by which each batch of “second 
preferences ” was multiplied was 2,838/8,651. In other words, 1,551 of 
Dr. Pickthorn’s supporters “ plumped,” and expressed no second prefer- 
ence. If Mr. Frank cares to work out the sums on these lines, I think he 
will be completely satisfied. I should like to add here my own admiration 
for the way in which the University authorities conducted a most tricky 
and complicated count.—Yours sincerely, Davip THOMSON. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


Sir—The election at Cambridge University has sent the Editor of The 
Spectator to Westminster much to the gratification of his many readers. 
But it will also have served, unless I am greatly mistaken, as a complete 
demonstration of the utter impracticability of so-called proportional re- 
presentation on the basis of vote transference. Towards the end of last 
century, the authorities of the sister university were good enough to 
credit me with a modicum of mathematical ability which appears quite to 
have failed me in grappling with the correspondence you have been 
publishing this last fortnight. Like the Psalmist, I can only say “then 
thought I to understand this ; but it was too hard for me.” 

No doubt there is something theoretically wrong in the fact that a 
Government which has failed to secure a majority of the votes polled 
last month should now have two-thirds of the members of the House of 
Commons to support it. On the other hand, as our political history has 
shown over and over again in the past, the two-party system does work 
by avoiding those intrigues and frequent changes of ministries which 
have been the curse of French democracy. 

The new Government has made a dignified start. Many of those who, 
like myself, voted against it, will not regret that it has much more than 
a “ working majority.” Its difficulties will be those of administraton rather 
than of legislation, and its success or failure will depend on how it 
grapples with such problems as housing, demobilisation, and unemploy- 
ment. If it does so successfully, with an eye to national rather than party 
advantage, it will win the gratitude of us all. May I add that two great 
points in favour of our present system of voting are that it tends to 
obliterate freak parties and even ancient ones which have done useful 
work in the past but have now become redundant.—Yours faithfully, 

J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 

The Vicarage, St. Michael’s-on-Wyre, Preston. 


P.R. IN IRELAND 


Sirn—The stereotyped objection to the P.R. System is that it is too 
complicated for average voters and candidates, the results being arrived 
at by a “process suitable as task for Senior Wranglers.” (Vide P. A. 
Shaw.) What nonsense! Twenty-five years ago the Imperial Parliament 
imposed the system on Ireland—all Ireland—for Parliamentary and Local 
Government elections Since then the system worked satisfactorily in 
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that part of the country successively known as Southern Ireland, the Irish 
Free State, and Eire. Northern Ireland abolished it and reverted to the 
old system—but whatever anyone may think of Government policy under 
Lord Craigavon, few outside his own party and following would call it 
democratically progressive. Whatever weakness 1s inherent in the system, 
it returns members of Parliament and of local bodies in fair proportion 
to the divisions of opinion indicated by the voting. As to the complica- 
tions, do you allow that the English, Welsh and Scots are less intelligent 
or less mathematical than the Irish?—Yours, &c., 
SOUTHERN IRISHMAN. 


A CRISIS OF CIVILISATION 


S1r,—When the world learned recently of the use of the atomic bomb, 
there came forcibly into my mind a little poem written by Sir Ronald 
Ross on August 21st, 1897, the day on which he discovered that the 
anopheles mosquito was the bearer of malaria. In it he praises God for 
“placing within his hand a wondrous thing,” and goes on, 
“ At His command, 
Seeking His secret deeds 
With tears and toiling breath, 
I find thy cunning seeds, 
O million-murdering death. 
I know this little thing 
A myriad men will save .. . 

The inventors of the atomic bomb have worked with a persistence and 
freedom from self-regard equal to those of Ross, but to how d:fferent an 
issue: the immediate result of their discovery is to promote, not to pre- 
vent, “ million-murdering death.” As you rightly point out, “ this tr:umph 
of organised research is in the first place a triumph in the interests of des- 
struction.” This is not perhaps the moment to argue whether its use at the 
very end of the war was justifiable, though those who value the opinion 
of the smaller democracies must find cause for serious thought in the 
judgement of a Swedish journal that it places the Anglo-Saxons among 
the war criminals. 

Two things stand clear. The last vestige of consideration for the lives 
and rights of non-combatants has been abandoned; and the most urgent 
task of the immediate future is to control this terrific new power. The 
most encouraging feature of recent weeks has been the sobriety and 
absence of jubilation with which the announcement has been received.— 
Yours faithfully, G. F. Bargour. 

Fincastle, Pitlochry, Perthshire. 


” 


S1r,—Professor A. V. Hill believes that in face of the threat of the atomic 
bomb the only hope for mankind lies in an international brotherhood of 
scientific men with a common ethical standard, who must be given their 
proper place in framing (international?) policy. He admits, by iimplica- 
tion at least, that at present they, the scientists, do not possess that 
common ethical standard, and indeed underlines the sad fact by his 
promise to let us all go to the devil if we do not give scientists executive 
authority at the highest level. How, then, does he propose to secure that 
common ethical standard? This question surely goes to the root of the 
matter. Will he answer it? If not, his article leads us nowhere.—Yours 
truly, J. M. Youna. 
Normanton, Grove Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


ETHIOPIA AND THE ITALIAN COLONIES 


Sir,—It is not surprising that Brigadier Kennedy Cooke found “little 
real anti-Italian feeling” in Eritrea at the time of which he is speaking. 
With Rommel in Egypt and the war far from won, our position in Eritrea 
must have appeared to the inhabitants as very precarious, and they were 
wisely circumspect in their protestations of loyalty to either side. The 
real question, however, is what is to be gained by re-introducing Italian 
authority in any form into Eritrea, or indeed into Africa? Italian colonial 
policy (which is older than Fascism and might well survive it) never held 
out any hope to the native peoples under its control—beyond a little 
material betterment, perhaps, at the discretion of their European masters, 
but no suggestion of eventual independence or even of administrative 
co-operation. Our own policy of trusteeship, whilst often rather far in 
the background, is nevertheless a guarantee of our intentions, and it is 
accepted as such by our colonial peoples, who may sometimes express 
impatience but never despair. With the Italians, there was never even 
the pretence that the native peoples were considered as other than a 
market or a labour-force—or, of course, as an army. 

Individual Italian interests in Africa are protected by the terms of the 
Atlantic Charter, which may be generously interpreted. but the difficult 
problems of Eritrea in relation to her neighbours would be uselessly, and 
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perhaps fatally, complicated by the recall of an Italian administration to 
the scene of its disaster —Yours faithfully, 
PEREGRINE E. L. FELLOWES, 
(Formerly of Intelligence, Sudan and Eritrea). 


2 Wetherby Place, London, S.W. 7. 
POLISH ELECTORS 


Sir,—In your last editorial “ The Pattern of Europe,” you write about the 
“full and unfettered elections on the basis of universal suffrage and secret 
ballot,” which according to the Potsdam decisions are to take place in 
Poland, and you add that “such elections have never been held in Poland 
yet.” I cannot agree with this. The first four elections to the Polish 
Parliament, held in 1919, 1922, 1928, and 1930, were carried out on the 
basis of an exceptionally liberal electoral law, allowing for general, secret, 
direct and proportional ballot, in which both men and women took part. 
Those who saw the elections of 1919 and 1922 are unanimous in declaring 
that they took place in an atmosphere of absolute freedom; none of the 
political parties ever protested against the way that they took place. The 
elections of 1928 and 1930 took place after Pilsudski’s coup d’état; they 
were carried out in the same liberal principles as the previous elections, 
but certainly the electors were under the influence of the ruling party. 

The last two elections to the Polish Parliament have been held in 1935 
and 1938 according to a new electoral law, imposed by the ruling party. 
This new law certainly kept the ballot general and secret, yet it was con- 
sidered by the opposition parties not sufficiently democratic, and subse- 
quently the whole opposition (Socialists, Peasant Party, Christian Demo- 
crats and National Democrats) boycotted these elections. But as the old 
system was still used in the municipal elections, in 1938 the opposition 
obtained a majority over the ruling party in most of the towns. This shows 
that even during the semi-dictatorship of Pilsudski, the system of govern- 
ment was more liberal and democratic than the system reigning in the 
totalitarian countries. 

Time will show whether the elections promised in Yalta and at Pots- 
dam will be truly “free and unfettered.” At present it does not look very 
hopeful. I know from my friends who have come lately from Poland, 
that at the moment terror reigns there. Anyone who dares to raise a 
voice against the present system is arrested and put into one of the numer- 
ous concentration camps, if not deported into Russia. Under these con- 
ditions there can be no question of any free political activities, or free- 
dom of the Press, and those are certainly basic conditions if there is to be 
anything like free elections—Yours faithfully, Mrs. A. Woop. 


INDIA AND ENGLAND 


S1r,—I was interested in Mr. Foot’s article in your issue of August roth. 
Mr. Foot has recently returned to this country after 10 years as head- 
master of an Indian Public School. Until 1942 I was in India for 8 years 
as principal of a college for talukdars and girassias—the roitclet class of 
Rajputana and Kathiawar. A number of these students proceeded to 
Mr. Foot’s Public School and greatly improved there from the regimen 
which, I believe, forbade communal or caste distinctions in the school 
routine. The fact that these princelings could come into close contact 
with the sons of the Indian middle classes was of inestimable benefit to 
them. Education in the native states of India is, however, a very different 
matter. The Zenana influence constantly retards progress. Frequently 
Rajputs—whose states, in Kipling’s hyperbole, might well be covered by 
a postage stamp—are rigidly averse to eating with Maharattas and, if 
forced to do so, are withdrawn from school at the behest of maternal 
relatives. Caste distinctions are rampant, and pupils are ever—if latently 
—concerned about the religious antecedents of their companions. Even 
a “ Koli” rajah is apt to be regarded as little better than an untouchable 
by his co-pupils of Rajput descent. Mr. Foot quotes the facetious query: 
“Do you allow boys to bring their wives with them to school?” It 
was not unusual, however, in Kathiawar to find pupils of sixteen or 
seventeen with two wives and a brace of offspring. This peninsula, which 
contains a plethora of native States and is one of the wealthiest regions 
in the world, is beyond all argument a land—to use a phrase in Mr. 
Foot’s article—‘ pervaded with mystery and glamour.” From many 
aspects it is still quite mediaeval, and in certain respects it bears out 
Nehru’s dictum that the native States form a “cancer in the body of 
India.” The gilded youth in Kathiawar, Rajputana and Gujerat are 
sybarites of the first order ; education to the majority of them signifies 
a gaol in which they are enforced to languish, in some cases at the bid- 
ding of the Government of India, which wishes them to learn how to 
use a knife and fork and to acquire the correct method of eating asparagus 
on Viceregal occasions. Is it right that jurisdictional powers should be 
given to this class? Lord Linlithgow’s radical step in amalgamating the 
petty princedoms in this area with the larger and more responsible States 
surely ranks with the Sarda Act as one of the most progressive pieces 
of legislation ever instituted in India. C. R. Manpy (Major). 
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Str,—In Mr. Foot’s article on India and England he says that those who 
draw their knowledge of India from missionary literature would be the 
people to ask questions like “ Do you allow the boys to bring their wives 
with them to school?” I am prepared to allow a great deal of mis- 
understanding of India on the part of Christian people in this country, but 
would Mr. Foot give some firmer evidence of his sources? As he must 
know Christian missions have been deeply involved in Indian education 
for over a hundred years, and on the whole their policy has been pretty 
accurately interpreted in this country. I wonder what kind of missionary 
literature Mr. Foot and his friends are reading?—Yours faithfully, 
London Missionary Society, CEcIL NORTHCOTT. 
ivingstone House, 42 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


MIDWIFERY AND QUEEN’S NURSES 


Sir,—I feel sure readers of The Spectator wili be interested and pleased 
to be this year again acquainted with this subject. At a recent meeting 
of the council of the Queen’s Institute of District Nursing members 
received the report of the midwifery work undertaken in 1944 by the 
4,253 midwives working in connection with the Institute. The maternal 
mortality rate was shown to be a bare I per 1,000 live births, which was 
an outstanding record, more especially in view of the fact that 85,153 
cases had been attended. It is interesting to note that these cases include 
all women who booked with the midwives whether subsequently put 
under the care of a doctor or transferred to hospital. 

In addition to the figures given above, the midwives working in con- 
nection with the Queen’s Institute of District Nursing attended a further 
44,545 cases, acting as maternity nurses with a doctor in attendance, the 
material mortality rate being 1.28 per 1,000 live births. This magnificent 
result has been achieved during a most difficult year, and is not only a 
tribute to the efficiency and devotion of the midwifery staff, often working 
under difficult conditions and in vulnerable areas, but is also a demonstra- 
tion of the essential soundness of the Institute’s scheme of training for 
domiciliary maternity service. 

When the time comes for the great subject of domiciliary nursing to 
be seriously faced by the Ministry of Health, as come it must, it is felt 
that the system developed by the Queen’s Institute of District Nursing 
might well be officially accepted as the model tc be followed in estab- 
lishing the national service of both sick nursing and midwifery.—Yours 
faithfully, ABERDARE. 

Queen’s Institute of District Nursing, 

57 Lower Belgrave Street, London, S.W. 1. 


VOLUNTARY RELIEF SOCIETIES 


S1r,—Now that the war is over, the ptoblem of rebuilding at home and 
abroad takes first place in our thoughts and in our work. It is, perhaps, 
scarcely zealised how significant a contribution to the relief and rehabili- 
tation of the liberated countries is being made by that essentially British 
institution, the voluntary society. 

The Council of British Societies for Relief Abroad, of which I have 
the honour to be deputy-chairman, includes all the great British volun- 
tary Organisations engaged in relief, and has now approximately 1,506 
relief workers serving overseas with the military authorities and 
U.N.R.R.A. The workers are organised in mobile teams; there are at 
present sixty-six general relief teams, nineteen mobile medical teams, and 
seven mobile hospital sections. In Greece, in Italy and Austria, in Jugo- 
slavia, in France and Holland, and in Germany for displaced persons, 
these teams work in camps and hostels, organise food and clothing dis- 
tribution, and run emergency hospitals and travelling clinics. 

The international outlook of the voluntary societies and their close 
links with similar movements in the liberated countries give them a 
unique opportunity in the work of rebuilding. From the reports from 
every country we know that this opportunity is being taken and that by 
their sympathy and understanding our workers are doing much to re- 
create in the minds of countless thousands of victims a spirit of hope and 
confidence in the future.—I am, yours faithfully, 

MARGARET FALMOUTH, Deputy-Chairman. 

Council of British Societies for Relief Abroad, 

75 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


POST OBITER DICTUM ? 


S1r,—Those of us who do not happen to remember it are much indebted 
to Mr. Arnold Hyde for acquainting them with Dr. Benjamin Jowett’s 
characteristically pithy comment fourteen years after his own decease, on 
Campbell Bannerman’s proceedings at the Hague Peace Conference of 
1907. Are we not entitled to hope, and believe, that the late Master of 
Balliol was on this occasion talking down to the Ievel of his mundane 
audience?—Yours faithfully, ERNIE WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 
The Oaks, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Tasks for the British Commonwealth 


Imperial Commonwealth. By Lord Elton. (Collins. 2l1s.) 


PUBLISHERS presumably know their business. With limited paper 
and a bountiful market, they have no temptation to take risks in 
giving the public what they are not sure it wants. All the more 
remarkable, therefore, is the continuous flow of books about the 
British Empire, a subject which before the war would have been 
thought uninteresting, perhaps a little dreary, for the common palate. 
To education in the Forces we probably owe much, and certainly 
something to the prospect of a liberal education for everyone after 
the war ; but still more to the awakened realisation that the British 
Commonwealth, which saved the world in 1940, has a unique part 
to play in the military security and the political and economic 
development of the world after the war. We are all imperialists 
now. Of all these recent books Lord Elton’s is the best. It is the 
work of a scholar, of a sage political student, of an enthusiast ; it 
is also the work of one who knows how to use the wealth of the 
English language in the service of its noblest worldly theme—the 
history of the expansion of the British Isles into a world-wide 
commonwealth of free nations. If Lord Elton has tricks of style 
(there is one passage of four consecutive sentences of which three 
begin with “and” and the fourth with “for”), they are soon 
forgotten amid the splendid march of the story. 

For one characteristic of this history of the British Empire from 
1485 to 1945 we can be particulariy grateful. Lord Elton gives us 
not only the events and the policies, but alse the men who have 
moulded and made them. The British Empire is the creature of 
the British character, itself bred of our island history and our island 
situation ;.but every now and again the British character flowers in 
some genius who carries the torch of Fate. Lord Elton knows and 
tells how much of our history in India is the history of Clive and 
Hastings ; in Central Africa, of Livingstone (perhaps the greatest 
Scotsman of the nineteenth century); in the Fast East, of Stamford 
Raffles ; in Southern Africa, of Cecil Rhodes. These men live in 
his pages, with others scarcely less decisive in their compulsion of 
events. Often the genius of the “man on the spot” was reflected 
in conflict with the man at home: Hastings and Burke, Smith and 
Glenelg, Gordon and Gladstone, and many another case of excessive 
vigour on the frontiers and excessive prudence in Whitehall. When 
the man on the spot and the man in power at home were in sym- 
pathy with each other big things happened, as with Clive and Pitt, 
Durham and Russell, Rhodes and Chamberlain. 

As Lord Elton’s story draws near to the present day, we cannot 
help asking ourselves, where are’ our great men of Empire now? 
Field-Marshal Smuts towers above the other living statesmen of 
the Commonwealth bar Winston Churchill ; but Smuts is Elisha to 
Botha’s Elijah. And as for Winston Churchill, though he led the 
Empire through the dark valley, though he showed in 1940, especially 
in the dispatch of our only armoured force to the Middle East, that 
same geographical insight which inspired great Empire-builders like 
Pitt and Beaconsfield, Raffles and Rhodes, yet he will surely be 
reckoned more a man of England than of the British Commonwealth. 
Beyond the circle of the politicians, Lionel Curtis stands out as the 
far-seeing prophet of the Commonwealth in our time ; but his work 
is of the study, the lecture hall and the printed page, not of the 
dusty arena of politics and administration. Is it because the physical 
expansion of the Commonwealth is now ended that great creative 
genius is not to be descried today in its public affairs? Or because 
the Commonwealth as an international system has faded into 
unimportance beside the imperative need for world-wide international 
order, not to win wars, but to prevent them forever? Or simply 
because we are lesser men than our forebears? ° 
Nobody can answer “yes” to any of these questions who recog- 
nises the tremendous problems that face the Commonwealth today, 
each worthy of a Clive, a Durham, or a Joseph Chamberlain: to 
give India national self-government without consigning her to civil 
war; to raise the standard of production and welfare throughout 
the colonial empire, a task which needs a complete overhaul of 
administrative methods and organisation; to combine the national 
freedom of the members of the Commonwealth with a consolidation 
of their combined economic, political and military power under suit- 
able institutions ; to build and sustain the political bridges between 
the East and the West, the Old World and the New; to expand 
this Commonwealth of free peoples by the voluntary accession of 
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States not hitherto of their number. Perhaps some young imagina- 
tion and ambition will take fire from the kindling which Lord Elton 
has laid, and break into the warmth of adventure, the flame of leader- 
ship, which the Imperial Commonwealth needs today. 

H. V. Hopson. 


The Course of Human Events 


Origins of the American Revolution. By John C. Miller 
and Faber. 16s.) 

“ WHEN in the course of human events it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them 
with another .. . a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which impel them to the separa- 
tion.” So begins the Declaration of Independence. And im each 
generation, in many ways, the American people turns back on its past 
and contemplates the events, predestined or fortuitous, which led 
on July 4th, 1776, “the Representative of the United States of 
America, in General Congress assembled,” to declare “that these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, Free and Independent 
States.” The latest account of how the course of human events led 
to this conclusion is-a most welcome addition to our not very 
abundant stock of first-class American historiography. The pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on giving us a chance to read and 
ponder so accomplished a narrative of one of the great events of 
modern times. For although we may speculate, we cannot in any 
sense know what form the evolution of British North America would 
have taken if there had been no separation (a most unlikely hypothesis) 
or had that separation taken place at a different time or in a different 
way. 

The United States, we know, was born of revolutionary crisis ; 
it still has the marks of its birth upon it; and anything that casts 
light on the modern phenomenon of the American way of life and 
the American view of political society is most welcome. For even 
in 1776, the immense possibilities of the infant people were pre- 
dicted by the numerous class of boosters who if too optimistic about 
the reproductive powers or willingness of the Americans, yet were 
hardly optimistic enough about the potentialities of the American 
way and of American resources. Yet one prophet, here most happily 
quoted, did hit the nail exactly on the head. And he was not an 
American, but an apprehensive Englishman. “One Englishman 
pointed out that by 1944 Americans, the most powerful people in 
the world, would visit the ruins of London.” What made English- 
men shudder, made Americans rejoice, and the feeling of being kept 
in swaddling clothes, of being forcibly kept in a state of political 
infancy, was one of the most powerful irritants that made the Ameri- 
cans look with more and more suspicion at London, and see ir 
fumbling and dodging the deepest designs on their liberties, their 
purses and the virtue of their wives and daughters. 

Since Dr. Miller makes the most lavish use of the contemporary 
Press, American and British, it is perhaps in order to suggest that 
it can be taken too seriously. Even to-day, not all that is printed 
in the Press is to be taken as meant to be literally true or literally 
believed, and many an American and many an Englishman must 
have supped cheerfully enough on the horrors provided for him by 
vehement publicists from Dr. Johnson and Alexander Hamilton down. 

But the greatest novelty and the especial power of this book comes 
from the determined effort of Dr. Miller to see things through the 
eyes of the men of the time, who did not know how the story was 
coming out. He is especially good in putting flesh and blood on 
the skeletons of propaganda. It is a commonplace that the real or 
imagined threat of the establishment of an Anglican bishopric in 
North America, like the legal recognition of Catholicism by the 
Quebec Act of 1774, greatly stimulated colonial suspicions of the 
Mother Country. Dr. Miller shows how genuine was the fear of 
prelacy, of a “ mitred” tyrant (the mitre was purely symbolic in 
the eighteenth century, like the sabre of a modern military dictator). 
Still more potent was the dread of popery, for it was believed, oddly 
enough, that the Government of George III, like the Government 
of Charles I, was carrying on a ‘flirtation, nay, an intrigue with the 
Whore of Babylon. It is almost a pity that the Gordon Riots came 
too late ro show that the London mob was true blue, and that the 
worst nightmares of a Hollis were baseless. Other typical propa- 
ganda themes were the invincibly seductive arts of the British 
soldiery, and, on the other hand, the total incapacity of the New 
Englanders to fight or enjoy themselves except under the influence 
of rum. Both sides advanced to the conflict all the more cheerfully 
that they expected the despicable rebels (or tyrants) to run ‘at the 
first shots. It is much to the credit of both sides that when they 
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learned this to be an error, they stayed on the field and fought 
it out. 

Dr. Miller’s forte is narrative, or, to put it more justly, he has 
chosen the implicit exposition of narration rather than the formal 
discussion of the pros and cons of the controversy. But he has his 
own views, the view that the struggle was an internal revolutionary 
one as much or more than a struggle against external oppression, the 
view that great as was the power of the action of individuals, Franklin 
or Paine, and still more the power of the folly of individuals, George 
III or Charles Townshend, the power of historical forces was greater, 
the course of human events was not determined by individuals, nor 
could they do more than accelerate or delay the solution, somehow, 
of a problem of external and internal relations that had become 
intolerably pressing. D. W. Broan. 


Second to Arnold 


A Forgotten Genius, Sewell of St. Columba’s and Radley. By 
Lionel! James. (Faber and Faber. 21s. net.) 


Tue reduction of men usually regarded as of great stature to much 
more modest proportions is an art which may throw as much light 
on the practitioner as on the victims. The reverse process is at once 
more difficult in itself and less likely to create an interest in the 
writer. The more successful he is in his efforts the more will the 
reader’s attention be concentrated on the hero and not on the author. 
There is less excitement in the building up of a personality than 
in that which has gained the unpleasing title of “ debunking,” less 
incentive to the enquiring mind to put the question, “how does he 
do it?” If the writer succeeds, he will probably do so on the merits 
of the case rather than on his own literary dexterity and ability to 
impress upon the reader a particular-point of view. This latter, 
at its cleverest and least admirable, 1s the art, to use Once more a 
popular phrase, of “leading up the garden.” 

If Mr. James’s labours achieve the end he desires, that will be 
because Dr. William Sewell, founder of the College of St. Columba’s 
at Stackallan in Ireland, and afterwards of St. Peter’s College, Radley, 
lives in his book as a man who deserves to be remembered and 
esteemed. That is not to depreciate Mr. James as a biographer. 
He has made good use of his material and failed neither as expositor 
nor as commentator. But, as he remarks in his preface, “the story 
is told as far as possible in Sewell’s own words.” It is Sewell, as he 
was, as he acted and as he spoke, who presents the case on which 
the verdict is to be passed. There is abundance of evidence, and 
those whose judgment may differ from that of Mr. James must be 
grateful to him for the opportunities of making up their own minds 
which the book offers. 

A contemporary of the Tractarians of Oxford, where he was Sub- 
Rector of Exeter, Sewell was in sympathy with them in their 
insistence upon the Church of England as a true branch of the 
Catholic Church. and in some of their characteristic religious 
emphases. A disciplined religious life meant as much to him as 
to Keble or Pusey. But he was as anti-Roman as an Evangelical 
Protestant, with an aversion from the Jesuits that assumed highly 
dramatic form in a novel called Hawkstone, published a hundred 
years ago, and read at some time by Dr. Inge, though he could not 
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remember its author’s name. He seems to have made an important 
contribution to the intellectual life of Oxford as Professor of Moral 
Philosophy by his lectures on Plato; nevertheless, it is with 
schools, not with a university, that his memory is bound up. For 
Sewell possessed the great gift of a constructive imagination. He 
devoted it to the supply of a need of which he was deeply and rightly 
conscious, the need of much improved schools, of schools in which 
the ideal of a Christian family should take shape. And because 
Sewell was no vague dreamer, but a man of strong and persistent 
will, he achieved a great deal of what he set out to do. Mr. James 
estimates the debt which English Education owes to him as “ second 
only, if indeed second, to that which it owes to Arnold.” He made 
mistakes ; he was anything but a genius in the sphere of finance; 
there is sufficient ground revealed in the book for some of the less 
friendly criticisms which have been passed upon him. But without 
doubt, at St. Columba’s and still more at Radley, where he was 
Warden for nearly eight years, he did the sort of work which one 
associates with a far-seeing and determined pioneer ; and like all 
the best work of that kind it has stood the test of time. 
J. K. Moztey. 


A Heritage of Beauty 
The National Trust. Edited by James Lees-Milne. (Batstord. 12s. 6d.) 


THE best service to render to this most fascinating volume is simply 
to describe its contents. Published to commemorate the jubilee of 
the National Trust, and enjoying the distinction of an intreduction 
by the Master of Trinity, it deals, through the pens of a number of 
able writers—among them Mr. Ivor Brown, Mr. G. M. Young and 
Sir William Beach Thomas—with various features of the extensive 
holdings which the National Trust has now acquired in every 
region of England and Wales (Scotland, most properly, having a 
Trust of its own). 
Parks, Country and Coast, Ancient Sites, Medieval Buildings, the 
Manor House, the Country House, Country Buildings, Town 
Buildings, Historic Shrines, Nature Preserves—is sufficient to indi- 
cate the wealth this volume embodies. Here are enshrined the 
history of England, the natural beauty of England and the achieve- 
ments of the greatest of English architects. As in every Batsford 
book, the purchaser who never read a line of the letterpress 
would be amply satisfied with his bargain—for the illustrations, 
admirably chosen and flawlessly executed, make this a book that 
could be turned to, and turned over, daily and never pall. For who 
could tire of gazing on the glories of Knole, or Montacute, or Lacock 
Abbey, or the less aspiring charm of Constable’s Flatford Mill or 
Hyde’s House at Dinton? Yet, as has been indicated, every chapter 
is abundantly worth study, for every house the National Trust has 
acquired, and almost every acre, has its history. This book, indeed, 
could well be treated as a companion volume to Dr. Trevelyan’s 
English Social History, to the great advantage of both. Most ad- 
mirably does it serve its primary purpose, of indicating to every 
Englishman the inestimable value of the expanding activities of the 
National Trust itself. It should cause a good many wills to be 
redrafted. 


The Future of Siam 


Siam: The Crossroads. By Sir Josiah Crosby. (Hollis and Carter 


Ltd. 12s. 6d.) 

EQuipreD with first-hand knowledge extending over a quarter of a 
century, our last Minister at Bangkok here gives with admirable 
lucidity a bird’s-eye view of Siam and its people, a useful outline 
of its relations with Great Britain, France, China and Japan, an 
account of its political experiments and leaders since the revolution 
of 1932, an informed judgment of its behaviour in yielding to Japan, 
and important views on its future. 

Pretty mgich on the same plane of civilisation as Hyksos when 
he declared war on Thebes because the noise of her hippopotami 
disturbed him, a XVIth century king of Burma attacked Siam because 
he coveted two of her seven white elephants, and even now this 
would be a reason for war more intelligible to the Siamese peasant 
than the “co-prosperity ” of Japan. But, as this work shows, Siam’s 
rulers, whether royal or democratic, have been wide-awake and so 
modern that the country lately passed from democracy to the sway 
of a dictator who in puerile imitation of the Nazi introduced the 
greeting “Hail Pibul! ” For, in spite of their intelligence, there 
has been a child-like streak of make-believe about the Siamese. 
Yet placed like the mousedeer in the Malay proverb between two 
elephants, Britain and France, King Chulalongkorn and his successors 
in power were realists enough to aim at a policy of progress and 
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The Course of 
German History 


by A. J. P. TAYLOR 


‘This most useful, trenchant, independent-minded book 
. .. essential reading for all those who are concerned 
with German affairs.’—A. L. ROWSE (Sunday Times). 





‘He is not only a brilliant but a profound historian.’— 
New Statesman. 


‘His general interpretation is likely to stand the test of 
time.’—Manchester Guardian. 


*Mr. Taylor’s book will find the discerning public it 
deserves.’—The Tablet. 


‘He provides a brilliant survey of the circumstances 
which led to their (the Germans) becoming a great 
military power, and analyses with pungent lucidity the 
reasons which have led them to direct that power towards 
the vain and ruinous pursuit of world domination.’— 
Daily Telegraph. 
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neutrality that would leave no loophole for foreign trespass. And 
when France fell, Siam still hoped to live unmolested between Great 
Britain and Japan, shouting at last hysterically as the old order 
crashed around her that her toy army would fight for independence, 
but aware in the bitter end of her helpless impotence. Even though 
Siam abased herself to co-operate with Japan, Sir Josiah Crosby 
finds extenuating circumstances in the threats Japan may be presumed 
to have employed 

Perhaps the most valuable of all are the chapters on future policy, 
including Siam’s difficult relations with China. The author sees 
that democratic government to which the mass of the people are 
indifferent must always be at the mercy of the dictator with an army; 
moreover, writing before the atomic bomb changed the world, he 
fears that South-Eastern Asia may become Oriental Balkans if its 
countries are left free to arm. For Siam, past history points to 
Britain as her closest friend and future shield. 

While in favour of raising the low standard of living for the 
working man in South-Eastern Asia, Sir Joshua considers “ we should 
be doing him an ill service if we were to disturb his equanimity 
by implanting in him tastes and inclinations likely to impair that 
faculty in him for simple contentment and for the tranquil enjoyment 
of life, the possession of which makes him more fortunate, perhaps, 
than the majority of mankind.” 
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RICHARD WINSTEDT. 

Fiction 
Goon in the Block. By Eric Williams. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Dog’s Life. By Gordon Boshell. (Secker and Warburg. 6s.) 
The Garden. By L. A. G. Strong. (Methuen. 6s.) 
Mirage. By P. P. Muir and E. D. H. Tollemache. (Boardman. 8s. 6d.) 
SOME experiences lend themselves readily to the form of fiction, 
indeed, they are transmuted and enriched by the process in many 
instances ; but this is by no means so in every case, for sometimes 
the guise of the novel destroys or debases the intrinsic quality of 
the work. While praising and recommending Eric Williams’ Goon 
in the Block, I am churlish enough to wish that he had not chosen 
the novel as his medium. For his material has a special importance 
which would have been both more valid and valuable in some 
different form. Documentaries and reportage, so fashionable and so 
much admired in the years between the wars, have suffered an 
eclipse, which is a pity, as they are excellently suited to certain 
types of war observations, especially in instances of actual experi- 
ences of actual happenings. The central figure of Eric Williams’ 
novel is a young R.A.F. officer Peter, who comes down by para- 
chute in Germany after a raid on the Ruhr. More than half the 
book is taken up by details of life in the various prison camps, told 
with humour and liveliness. The material is quite absorbing, and 
the author has a mild eye for the idiosyncratic oddities of his 
various characters. He describes with sympathy and detachment 
some of the states of tension, as well as the rare outbursts when 
circumstances make havoc of good intentions. His findings are 
mostly restrained and feasible. His prisoners keep up “the con- 
stant fight against the squalor, the constant fight against the bore- 
dom and lassitude,” by the one method possible: *The only way 
to keep alive is to create obligations for yourself.” Ultimately Peter 
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and his friends, John and Nigel, succeed in tunnelling their way to 
the freedom of the open German countryside. Little is told of their 
hazardous journey of 350 odd miles into neutral country. The last 
section of the book is the least satisfactory, since such experience as 
these three young men had undergone cannot be digested com- 
pletely during their first few days of freedom, with its resultant anti- 
climax of discontented restlessness in Sweden. Worth reading and 
readable as it is, Goon in the Block does not reach the high imagina- 
tive standard of such works as E. E. Cummings’ The Enormous 
Room, J. R. Ackerley’s Prisoners of War, and Aladar Kuncz’s Black 
Monastery. ; 

In Dog’s Life Gordon Boshell gets a great deal of fun out of some 
of the fashionable oddities of human behaviour. Special targets for his 
cheerful satire are noisy newspaper magnates and their columnists, 
dog-lovers and their foibles. When Mr. Samuel Perkins finds him- 
self man into dog he is taken in hand by a knowledgeable dachshund, 
who puts him wise on the logical methods of handling doggie 
devotees. Following such expert advice, he presently finds himself 
installed in a comfortable home, where for a time all goes well. In 
his earlier existence Samuel Perkins had worked for a newspaper 
under the pseudonym “ John Greatheart,” being the sixth person to 
live up to that name, invented specially for the gossip columnist of 
the Daily Monitor. Owing to the rash use of an American port- 
manteau invention—“ Infanticipating ””—on the very day his meta- 
morphosis takes place, he is sacked. He harbours no particular 
feelings of affection and respect for newspaper proprietors, and when 
chance gives him his moment the fur (or perhaps one should write 
“the skin”) begins to fly in more senses of the word than one, 
Presently Mr. Perkins is back in the palatial buildings of the Daily 
Monitor, with an office of his own and a snug little two-year contract 
with four thousand pounds as the “ Writing Dog”; he draws a 
further five thousand from an American film company. His popu- 
larity with the public is terrific, though Mr. Boshell gives us no 
example of his articles. Newspapermen are notorious sentimentalists 
and Mr. Perkins is not, unfortunately, an exception to the rule, so 
that his adventures in Fleet Street are more ribald than savage, which 
seems a pity. However, the author does score some good points and 
provides a novel entertainment. 

The Garden, which first appeared in 1931 and is probably the most 
popular of L. A. G. Strong’s books, has now been reprinted as the 
first volume in a collected edition of this author’s novels. The story 
is simple, for it tells, with loving attention to detail, of a boy who is 
taken for a holiday to his grandparents’ home in Dublin almost every 
year. The first sections of the book are much the most successful, 
for in these the author evokes the zest of boyhood with a charm that 
almost equals Forrest Reid’s delightful Young Tom. But Dermot 
becomes a prig and gets steadily more tiresome and unboyish. How- 
ever, the book has other values, for it gives us a fascinating account of 
a Dublin which no longer exists. Dermot’s grandparents and indeed 
most of the minor characters are delightful, though the boy’s parents 
and sister are never more than dim figures at their best and brightest 
moments. 

A novel about France, Mirage deals with the four years of the 
German occupation. The story is dramatic, and is told with a 
feverish emphasis on all the sordid details of treachery, self-secking, 
cupidity and lust: “ Again there was silence. Otto Von Winkel was 
glad of the darkness. It was a good thing this slip of a girl could 
not see his face. He longed to give way to the anger that raged 
within him. How could she insult his intelligence with this cooked- 
up tale to help her lover to escape? She would certainly not risk 
her life unless he was her lover. Why did he, Otto Von Winkel, 
want this woman as he had never wanted a woman before? He 
would still have her, but on his own terms. Yes, that would assuage 
his injured pride. That she did not love him was a certainty, and 
he was equally sure that she was merely offering herself in barter. 
He could never forgive that, but he would take what she offered and 
then fail to keep his side of the pact.” Needless to say Angelique 
and her young man escape the villain’s machinations. Victoria Cross, 
the elderly governess, and Veuve Deschamps, the ageing peasant 
woman, are additional heroines in the struggle of heroic faith against 
all odds. Joun Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


Time, Knowledge and the Nebulae. By Martin Johnson. With a 
foreword by Professor E. A. Milne. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
THIS most important book is one of the first serious attempts to 
discuss the most recent thinking on Time by the physicists and relate 
it to the ideas of Time held by philosophers and poets. On the 
scientific side Dr. Johnson expounds the post-Einsteinian ideas of 
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[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
September 4th. Envélope should be received not later than first post that day and 


must bear the word ‘* Crossword,” the NUMBER of tle puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
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ACROSS 7. Confused ants split by passion. (9.) 


. 8. The greatest stress. (5.) 
j st set the wrong way round. 
: a sa ad 13. Rarities are said to happen once in 


7 fa seems the place for this it. (10.) | : ; 
z og! cnnvel (4) ‘ 15. They certainly give one a_ hearing. 
; ound in petroleum, but not at (9.) : 
. 4... . (6.) ” : 17. Nile agent. (Anag.) (9.) 
10. Flower correcting the poets’ state- 20. It a ae a t, if taken the 
F certain high-flyers sing. wrong 
a) or nits ° 22. “It’s very odd that sailormen should 


wear those things so (Bar- 
ham.) (5.) 

24. As the speed alters. 

5. This apple isn’t. (4.) 
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. A united group habitually sat upon. 


2 Turned straw. (5.) (S.) 
14. Centrally palindromic fruit. 7 : 
16. There is no sparing the rod in his 


(7.) 25. 





pursuit. (7.) 
18. I'd a lyre, and how ; played it. (7.) CROSSWORD No. 335 
19. In a mild way. (7. INO. DOCS 
21. “If you prick us, do we not ———? 5 
If you tickle us, do we not laugh? ” iia 
(Shakespeare.) (5.) | £ > 
22. Eating like the character who dis- almlelt 
covered Miss Pross was deaf. (9.) 2 
26. Making runs, old style. (8.) Re] mi: 


. It sounds like a pre-war report about 
Bradman. (6.), * 

28. “Richmond is on the 
let him sink, and be the —— 
him!”  (Shakespeare.) (4.) 

29. Cede number. (Anag.) (10.) 

DOWN 

. Where one depends largely on a fluke 

for security. (9.) 

Misgiving. (5.) 

Yell a V-tune at last. (10.) 

Useless to say he doesn’t count. 

Yellow cornelian. (4.) 


SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 7th 


The winner of Crossword No. 335 is PHytiis D. Harris, Friends’ 
School, Wigton, Cumberland. 
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Professor Milne, and much of this book will be thoroughly intelligible 
only to mathematical physicists—in spite of the fact that he devotes 
a special appendix of supplementary notes for readers unacquainted 
with atomic and astronomical physics. But the educated non- 
scientific reader will find much of value here, especially in Part 
Three where the author discusses what Time means to the physicist, 
the metaphysician and the artist. His valuable dictum that science 
exists “ by its right to abstract an external world independent of any 
one observer’s subjective peculiarities” may be compared with the 
artists’ intuition that it must be possible to abstract aesthetic value 
independent of any one person’s subjective judgement. It is one 
of the outstanding virtues of Dr. Johnson that he writes with full 
understanding that epistemology must deal with the whole of human 
experience and not only that part of it which can be measured 
quantitatively. 


Longmans Miscellany: No. 1. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
PUBLISHED by Longmans in Calcutta, this miscellany has the two- 
fold purpose of increasing the supply of good reading available 
in India, and of increasing the opportunities for publication for 
writers permanently or temporarily in that country. The English 
contributions—poems by George Sigerson, William Buchan, Graham 
Cherry, B. W. Cave-Browne-Cave ; stories by Douglas Harding, 
E. M. R. Lewis, Jack Codd ; Sidney Ralli’s “ Reflections of Isfahan,” 
Stuart Ray’s article on Augustus John—reveal the same kind of 
interests and approach as may be met with in the many miscel- 
lanies published over here. Of greater interest to the home reader 
are the writings by Indians. These included some observations 
of real insight on Eliot’s “ Portrait of a Lady,” by Itrat-Husain 
Zuberi ; “ Tendencies of Modern Bengali Poetry,” by Abu Sayeed 
Ayyub, with some translations of the works mentioned ; an appre- 
ciation of the painting of Jamini Roy, with illustrations. Eliot’s 
poetry and criticism are seen as a strong, and fertilising, influence 
on Indian letters, his insistence on tradition harmonising with the 
writers’ wish to integrate their work with their native poetry and art. 


Escape trom the Legion. By Ted Harris. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Harris—the nom de guerre chosen by the author—has produced 
a fresh variation on a far from original theme. For some years we 
have been spared narratives, authentic, semi-authentic or wholly 
fictitious, of life in the French Foreign Legion. Apart from its 
gallant exploits in Norway and its reaction to the Allied landings in 
North Africa, one has tended to forget the very fact of the Legion’s 
existence. This book, once it has got well into its stride, has, how- 
ever, little to do with the Legion. Its interest is twofold. It gives 
a picture of the corruption of Vichyite rule in North Africa and it 
reveals the effect of restraint and imprisonment on an obviously 
adventurous personality. A reviewer cannot be expected to pass 
judgement on the author’s veracity. Al! he can say is that the book 
rings true and is exciting to read. It has not the quality of The 
Enormous Room, of which one naturally thinks as one reads it. But 
it is a well-told yarn of an out-of-the-ordinary experience. During 
the last six years many people have had strange and unusual adven- 
tures, and we can expect many stories similar to this, stories which a 
novelist might well hesitate to invent. 


f MASTER 
AND BROTHER 


Murrays of Elibank 


By Lt.-Col. Hon. ARTHUR 
Cc. MURRAY, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


This book is largely a brotherly tribute to the memory of The Master of Elibank, 
that popular and genial Chief Government Whip in the stormy days of the ** People’s 
Budget "’ and the struggle with the House of Lords. With /lustrations 
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AN ITALIAN DIARY 


by FLORA STARK 


This is an autobiographical fragment, a small literary masterpiece that leaves one 
longing for more. Mrs. Stark describes in quick vivid word phrases the Fascist 
prison in which she was temporarily exiled away from her home at Asolo, near 
Venice, and her wide sympathy makes cha other inmates of the prison seem people 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WE are going to hear a deal about the formation of so-called National 
Parks. The places officially put in the first class are the Lake District, 
Snowdonia, Dartmoor, the Peak District and Dovedale, the Pembroke and 
Cornish coasts. Second come the North Devon Coast, Craven Pennines, 
Black Mountains and Brecon Beacons, Exmoor and the Roman Wall. It 
is suggested that when the scheme is complete these Parks, not including 
the Forest Parks, should number two dozen. All this is very splendid; but 
naturalists at any rate wonder, not without some misgiving, what the nation, 
if it finances such Parks, will consider a proper definition or ideal. In the 
latest definition occurs this sentence: a place where “ access and facilities 
for open-air enjoyment are amply provided.” Does this mean that 
such a resort of wild birds and rare plants as Braunton Burrows, where 
quail nest, or Saunton Sands are to be decorated with spacious hostels from 
which tourists, equipped with trowels and egg boxes, may be encouraged 
to destroy what is rare and wild? It is certainly a good idea to establish 
National Parks, though they are not of the same species as Banff or the 
Yellowstone or the Kruger Parks; but let it be well understood 
that “ beautiful and wild country "—a phrase in the definition—may easily 
be robbed of its wild life and floral beauty by those who nurse an urban 
idea of what a Park should be. 


Odd Nests 

Here are some nesting oddities—from North Ireland. In one garden a 
blackbird built in a creeper on the wall and a wren built in the outside of 
the blackbird’s nest. Near by a golden crested wren, nesting as usual in 
a fir-tree, used old man’s beard exclusively as material. 
The Way of a Seed 

A quaint example of that Fifth Solomonic Wonder, the way of a seed 
in the earth, has reached me in corroboration of an example, given here 
many weeks ago, of the beneficial effects of carrying seed in the waistcoat 


pocket. “Some years ago when I was taking a number of Men of the 
Trees round my (Dorset) garden, one of them greatly admired an Aus- 
tralian ‘Bottle Brush’ (Callestenion Coccineum) in full flower, and 


asked for seeds, which are known to be peculiarly difficult to raise. 
However, he took some and put them into his waistcoat pocket, explaining 
that when on business tours in the South of France he often took seeds 
of trees and put them in his waistcoat pocket till they cracked, after 
which they invariably germinated. Some months afterwards I met him 
again, and he said he had had a 100 per cent. germination.” So there! 


Fresh Water Food 

How greatly we neglect our suppliers of fresh water fish in ordinary 
times is suggested by war-time experiences in the Lakes. In one year 
a volunteer force of anglers, so to call them, trapped three and a half 
million perch in Windermere and nearly 80 tons were canned. The 
perch (a very carnivorous tribe) were a nuisance to seekers after trout 
and char, both of which are highly esteemed, as the char has been 
ever since it was commended by Henry VII. The Windermere example 
has been followed elsewhere both in the Lakes and in various English 
reservoirs and Scottish lochs ; but the good work seems to be coming 
to an end, and there must be many rich fishing grounds wholly neglected. 
Incidentally, the underwater life of such a reservoir as that at Staines 
is of much biological interest. Has that bird-beloved pond been fished? 


In My Garden 

How invariably wild plants say “ Thank you ” for inclusion in a garden! 
A few harebells transplanted—into a heatherbed—are perhaps three times 
as floriferous as those twenty yards outside the gate. A wild raspberry 
put alongside the Lloyd Georges is big and fruitful enough to be mistaken 
for a popular hybrid. On tke other hand, the lovely dwarf wild thyme, 
as a host of other wildlings, very soon becomes leggy and uncomely. 
Among the most useful of wild plants in the rough border is the yellow 
loosestrife. It does not become a bully, and has a longish flowering 
period. In a damp place the purple loosestrife (of a very different genus) 
is well worth growing. W. Beacu THOMAS. 





Tue Ministry of Supply have granted additional paper for 
periodicals to be sent overseas. This will enable copies of 
The Spectator to be forwarded to friends of our readers, 
both civilians and those in the Forces, in any part of the 
world, except enemy occupied territory. Subscription rates: 
Civilians, 303. per annum ; members of the Forces on active 
service, 26s. per annum. Please send instructions, accom- 


~«- 


- panied by a-remittance, to The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 








London, W.C. 1. 
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COMPANY MEETING  Oeeeeeaaaanaaaaaaaaaaaneannnaneannaanaanba’ * 
sia A. C. COSSOR ¢ ; 
Jational ~ z z 
District + 
“ CONTRIBUTION TO RADIOLOCATION D4 t 
ce + 
ke and . : we + ENTERPRISE + RELIABILITY 3 
nnines, Tue seventh ordinary general meeting of A. C. Cossor, Limited, was held z ; t 
all. It on August 22nd in London. + ° ‘ 
cluding Mr. T. A. Macauley (the chairman) said that the profit of the parent + CAPABILITY ACHIEVEMENT > 4 
lid; but Company amounted to £134,430, a net improvement of £31,824. After z + 
nation bringing in the net profit and the dividend from Sterling Cable Company, > z 
hi : Limited, for the three years ended March 31st, 1945, there was an avail- + > 
~ the able sum of £288,825. The total dividend and bonus on the ordinary oo + 
acilities shares of 12} per cent. free of income tax was, of course, equivalent to a z ? 
n that ‘oss dividend of 25 per cent. The liquid position had been strengthened. + : ; z 
where With regard to the great contribution made by the company to the long + The Sign of all these ‘an + 
Is from struggle recently ended, he said with pride that in the field of receiving | 2 « 
uraged equipment for radiolocation they were the first commercial organisation p 4 z 
tablish in the country, and, indeed, the world, to be called upon when an anxious + z 
tablis Government was seeking the best means of preparing defences. They z + 
or the had produced the forerunner to the invisible radio detector, which had + z 
erstood eventually frustrated the Nazis in their attacks on this country. When + : > 
y easily the time came for the offensive, the vagaries of European weather seemed + Not yet can the full story be told . - but during those dark + 
urban likely to force our offensive operations almost to a halt, and our scientists z years of war the great engineering works of METROPOLITAN- = 
and engineers then set to work on that new obstacle. Radiolocation then * Vickers have contributed in no small measure to the final + 
had to take the air and a new scientific device called “ Gee ” was developed + Victory. From TEMAS sail a , : + 
in record time, and soon many thousands were in course of production. z oe pees Wars oe aircraft construction, 4 
adem It had been described by a high Air Force official as “ the backbone of y from Radar to every possible type of electrical equipment for z 
side of Bomber Command.” The weather had been beaten, targets bombed | $ the Armed Forces, M-V have delivered the goods. Now, their ~ 
=< from 10/1oths cloud, and the bombers had returned to base with almost : . eas ; 2 
sual in unbelievable reduction in losses. z vast manufacturing facilities will be devoted to the equally z 
Their — prosaic  wemad ge magn oe eee a ag +o and z vast production of electrical equipment of allkinds...forthe 4 
receivers, had gone through the whole campaign from amein to structi rare > ? 
Berlin. How many airmen had been saved by radio from death in the z mamerungae a fa war sss world and for the greater D4 
a seed sea they would never know, but the company had made and delivered 4 comfort and progress of mankind. 3 
= hese tens of thousands of “ Dinghy” wireless transmitters. Russia, too, had + + 
e had her contribution of Cossor apparatus. z ? 
ustcoat The peace-time application of radiolocation after their long experience + z 
of the in research, development and manufacture, opened new avenues of expan- z _ — ? 
1 Aus- sion in which the possibilities were great, more especially in aviation and ! OPO ar t 
r, and shipping. The future of their cable interests was very promising. With 3 MEIER k LITAN z 
regard to their negotiations with certain United States interests, he had PHF oseoooos Vic ers 944444444444 
rat. nothing to add to his statement to the Press on June 22nd | Remo Sore 
laining The report was adopted. | TRAFFORD PARK -- MANCHESTER 17. 
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PERSONAL 


UTHOR, expecting Army Discharge, needs small 
4 self-contained Flat or Studio, all convs., wnfurn. or 
partly furn. S.W. London or Middx.—Box Nc 294. 

»>ERMALINE 

>) Most easily digested Breag 
Ask your Baker 

‘ANCER SUFFERER, 28245, 
( has been prisoner of war 
small daughter 33 10. Needs 
nourishment and care Jewellery 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 
Cheam, Surrey. 

+USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
196, Tottenham Court 


widow, aged 52. Son 
Net income for self and 
help to obtain proper 
gra‘efully received.— 
2S, Cheam Court 


to write to Heat & Son Lro., 
Road, W.1. 
] RESSMAKiNG SERVICE,.—Leodian Ltd. announce 
a dressmaking service tor customers’ own materials 
Charges (including trimming) trom 50/-. Delivery 
3-4 weeks.— Write for style book (price 3d.) and particulars 
Leopian Lv. (SP.23), Union House. Bridge Street 
Leeds, 2. 
| EAL & SON are now able to undertake the AL- 
TERATION AND ADAPTATION of customer 
CURTAINS AND CARPETS Heat & SON, 196 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 

OYOUS LONGEVITY.—A principal Insurance Coy 
et doubled my net income, guaranteeing my capital 
—Helpfu' details from Rosert Duxs, 18. London Road, 
Redhill, 

ADDERED STOCKINGS invisibly 
| 4 three days. Callers only—no 
Menpers Ltp., 109, Fleet Street, E.C 
Ludgate Circus). 

ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is, 3d. carbon 
L copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFARLAne (C.) 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ODERN ROOKS WANTED.—J. CLark 
A Ltp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 

\ INIATURES painted on Ivory by experienced artist 
y\ (Exhibitor, age Academy).—Moderate fee. Speci- 
mens sent.—Box No. 296. 

\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 


mended in 
BELL INVISIBLE 
Five doors from 


HALL 


red.rected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO, 23, W.C.1 
\ SS. TYPED.—1/3 per 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Also 
yN PLAYS, etc., prices on enquiry.—Muss Harper, 
Road, Kingskerswell, S 
London, W.¢ 
Lee Bay Hotel. Sunny 


9, Mount Pleasant Devon 
Formerly ot Taviton Street, 

y= for the Winter and Spring 
( and sheltered position. Rooms available from 
October onwards at reduced terms.—JOHN HAMILTON, 
Lee Bay Hotel, Lee, near Ilfracombe, Devon. 
REQUIRED, priv. tuition, elementary Philosophy. Box 292. 
wr AMPS.—Postcard brings selection of British g nae 
n on approval—BCM SARNIA, LONDON, 
! toe HIKING smoker rests awhile, 

And cultivates the TOM LONG Smile. 

Nd ine =< BRAND BLOUSES ani Collar, 


made trom old shirts, or your own material, 2 gns. 


each. Please write for details to Dept. A.14,—REesartus 

Lrp., 183/9, Queensway, W.2 

\W INCHESTER.—To Let, turnished, part of house, 
self-contained Owner rarely at home. Three 

sitting, 4 bed, garage, kitchen, bath, etc. Garden main- 


tained by owner. Rent £8 10s. Od. weekly.—Box No. 293. 
\ ’ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our o. 

Order. Top tre Pea Send Registered, Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 





APPOINTMENTS 


vacancies advertsed below relates to 


None of the 
the Control of Engagement Order of 


anyone to whom 
1945 apples. 


RTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN (formerly 
4 2.M.A.).—The Council invites applications for 
the a. oF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF ART. Candi- 


dates should have administrative ability and a general 
knowledge of art history and should send particulars of 
age, education, experience and qualifications. Initial 
salary not exceeding £750 per annum. Candidates now in 
the Forces should state their demobilisation group. Ap- 
plications must be in writing, and must reach the Offices 
of the Council, 9, Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1, not 
later than September Ist 

».B.C. invites applications from Women of 

)» nationality only, for the post of ASSISTANT TO 
ENGINEERING ESTABLISHMENT OFFICER. The 
duties of the post include the general administration of all 


British 


technical and clerical women staff in the Engineering 
Division. Essential qualifications are experience in staff 
administration, office management and routine; ability to 


assimilate and interpret directives and regulations, and to 
deal with people and individual problems. The successful 
candidate must be prepared to visit B.B.C. Studio Centres 
and Transmitters as required. Salary not more than £450 
on appointment rising to £600, plus £44 4s. Od. per annum 
cost of living bonus and family allowances. Appointment 
will be to the unestablished statf and entry to the permanent 
staff must be subject to consideration during the course of 
che post-war resettlement of existing staff. Applications 
with details of age and experience should be sent to 
APPOINTMENTS OrFicer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
and must be received not later than 7 days after the ap- 








SPECTATOR, AUGUST 


> .B.C. 


24, 


invites applications from men or women of British 
) nationality for the post of SENIOR ASSISTAN'I 
IN THE EASTERN SERVICES DEPARTMENT. The 
work is that of editing the Arabic Listener under the general 
guidance of the Assistant Director of the Eastern Services 
Candidates should have experience of journalism and writing 
and knowledge of the Arab background. A first rate 
knowledge of written Arabic is most desirable but might 
not be indispensable in a candidate possessing the other 
qualifications in high degree. Initiative and the capacity 
for creative ideas and artistic set up are essential. Salary 
not more than £600 per annum on appointment rising to 
£800, plus £44 4s. Od. per annum cost of living bonus and 
family allowances. Appointment will be to the unestablished 
staff and entry to the permanent staff must be subject to 
consideration during the course of the post-war resettlement 
of existing staff. Applications with details of age and 
experience should be sent to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, and must be received 
not later than 7 days after the appearance of this advertise- 
ment. Envelopes must be marked “ Arabic Listener.”’ 
»yLUE COAT SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, 17. 
» 


MATRON’S ASSISTANT, HOUSEMISTRESSES 
AND ASSISTANT HOUSEMISTRESSES required 
shortly for general care of children, aged 7—15. No 
cooking or teaching. Full board, residence and laundry 
provided. Apply, stating age, experience (if any) and 
salary expected to MATRON, at above address. 


"ae APPOINTMENTS IN INDIA 


govern n* 


& BURMA 





AMENDMENT OF REGULATIONS 
recruitment to the following 

Indian Civil Service 

Indian Political Service 

Indian Police 

Burma Civil Service (Class I) 

Burma Police (Class I) 

Burma Frontier Service. 
nereby notified that the Regulations printed -n 
Pamphlie: IBS.1 have been amended as 


Services -— 


it s 
secnon 9 of 
ollows :— 

REGULATION i (A) (3) 
REGULATION II (A) 43) (b) 
REGULATION III (A) <3) (b). 

in each case, tor “ whole-time, continuous and systematn 
education up to the age of 18 (or the date of joining H.M. 
Forces or the Merchant Navy or Mercantile Marine, 1 
earlier) "’ substitute “ a good general education.’ 

Copies ot the Pamphlet IBS.1_ which includes intormation 
sbout the recruitment arrangements, numbers of vacancies 
and conditions of service, may be obtained on application 
.o the Secretary India and Burma Recruiment. Indies 
Vffice, Whitehall, S.W.1 

tONSERVATIVE M.P. connected with professional 
( organisation requires capable Private Secretary ; 
good shorthand and typing an asset.—Apply giving age, 
education, experience and salary required to Box No. 297. 


eo bee ™ _IN THE CHILDREN’S BRANCH 
THE HOME OFFICE. 


Applications are invited from men and women of not 
more than 40 years of age who have good educational 
qualifications and such practical experience as to give them 
a wide knowledge of social conditions in this country and 
particular knowledge of children’s problems. 

Candidates should preferably. hold a University degree 
and a Social Science diploma or equivalent qualifications, 
but exceptions may be made in favour of candidates having 
specially suitable practical experience. 

Successful candidates will be stationed in London and 
their duties will include the inspection of approved schools, 
remand homes and voluntary homes in England and Wales, 
and of arrangements made for the boarding out of children 
by local education authorities. 

Initial salaries will be in the range of £500— £700 per 
annum (men) or £400— £550 per annum (women) according 
to age and qualifications. Civil Service war bonus (at 
present £60 per annum—men, or £48 per annum—women 
is payable in addition 

‘The appointments will be on a temporary basis in the first 
instance but successful candidates will be considered later 
for appointment to permanent posts on incremental scales, 
the present maxima of which are £1,000 per annum (men) 
or £840 per annum (women), plus Civil Service war bonus. 

Applications, which must be in writing, stating date of 
birth, full details of qualifications and experience (including 
a list in chronological order of posts held), and quoting 
Reference No. PM363 should be received by the MINISTRY 
OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SeRvICcE, Appointments Depart- 


ment, Sardinia Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, not 

later than 15th September, 1945 
*ATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
require part-time Shorthand Typist for inter- 


national side of its work. Interesting post for older woman 
of good educati on.—Apply stating age, qualification and 
experience to 26, Bedford Square, W.C. (Museum 8944.) 

te, ECRETARY Lady) on Modern =i Farm. Know- 
‘ ledge of accounts an advanatage, shorthand and typing 
necessary. Progressive and responsible post for someone 
interested in rural reconstruction. Full particulars of 
experience requested with application. —Box No. 295 


1 ie ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 


APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR. 

Ihe Governors invite applications for the Directorship 
of the College, which will shortly become vacant owing 
to the retirement, under the Superannuation Rules, of the 
present Director 

[he commencing salary will be £1,750 per annum 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Secrei gy, 








1945 


gpeses SITY OF EDINBURGH. 
Applications are invited from Women University 


Graduates with Hostel experience for the post of WARDEN 
OF MUIR HALL—a residence with accommodation for 
about 30 women medical students. The salary offereg 
is £250 with residence in the Hall. The Warden May 
join the Federated Superannuation Scheme for Universities 
The successful applicant should take up residence by Ig 
October, but a later date might be considered. Applications, 
with testimonials and teferences (10 copies should be senr 
on or before 3rd September to the undersigned 
*. A. FLEMING, 
Secretary to the University, 
EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
RCADE GALLERY.—Summer Exhibition of Modern 
d Paintings and Sculpture. 15 Royal Arcade, 28, Ojg 
Bond Street. 10-5. Sat. 10-1. 
YONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS.—Oi! and water. 
colour pictures by artists of to-day.—HEAL’s, 196 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
pga ENGLISH Oil Paintings, water colours and 
4 drawings at HEeav’s, 196, Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 
1 REATER LONDON PLAN EXHIBITION, 
F Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. August 14—September 16. Daily 
- om. to 6 p.m. Sundays 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Admission 
ree 
‘ie SLO. 4424), Wilton Place, Hyde Park Corner, 
London. Theatre Group Ibsen’s ““ ROSMERSHOLM,” 
Esme Percy, Joan Miller, Kynaston Reeves. DavidMarkham. 
—Evngs. (ex. Mon.) 7, Sat. 2.30 and 7. Membership 2/6, 











EDUCATIONAL 


YLERGYMAN.—*“ Your postal-courses on ‘ SPEAK. 
J) ING IN PUBLIC’ has helped me a great deal.” 
Details — HiLary Pace, 66, Barkston Gardens, S.W5 
FRO. 477 
I OME “STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
tor Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 
B.Com., be D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 


Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, ‘OXFORD. (Est. 1894) 
. | A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE 
4 Unique personal. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. Fo 


syllabus and particulars apply Box No. 228. 
pe BLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
BOOK (BOYS).—56th Annual Issue. 


Onty Book AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. 


This is the Official Book of the Headmasters’ Conference 
and the Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools. 
Pull details of Schools, Professions and Careers. 

‘HE HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.). 

Accommodation for resident students. Apply —HEAtH 
House, Lyndhurst Terrace, London, N.W. 

: ie POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 






SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


SCHOOL Provides courses of study 


Students 


The EVENING 
for men and women employed in Commerce. 
may prepare for any of the following :— 

1. Professional Examinations in Banking, Accountancy, 

and Secretarial Work. 

Courses for the Export Trades. 
Inter. B. Com. and Inter. B. Sc. 
Final B.Sc. (Econ.), Lond. 
Diploma in Public Administration, Lond. 
University Extension Diploma in Economics 
Diploma of Institute of Industrial Administration. 

The DAY SCHOOL offers a one- or two-year full-time 
course for boys and girls from 16 years of age. Special 
and part-time courses can be arranged to meet individual 
needs. 

NEW TERM COMMENCES :—Day Scuoor, Sept. 
18th; EveNING ScHoor, Sept. 24th. (Enrolment for 
Evening Classes, Sept. 17th to 19th, 6—8 p.m 

Prospectuses, giving full particulars of courses, fees, etc. 
may be obtained on wee to the undersigned. 

J. 


Econ.), Lond. 


MP > wpe 


Farce of Education, 








| 


| 


The Polytechnic, ~ 


° 309, Regent Street, 
London, W.i. 


iw TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE | 

Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. | 
5306-8. Residential Branch St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross 
Bucks. Fulmer 256. 
Ta QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 

bombing). now at 20-22, Queensberry Place, $.W.7 
Telephone : Kensington 8583. 
{Me veseiTe OF ABERDEEN 
SESSION 1945-46. 
WINTER TERM, 1945. 


The Winter Term will open on Tuesday, 16th October, 
1945, and will close on Friday, 21st December, 1945. 
SPRING TERM, 1946. 
The Spring Term will open on Tuesday, 15th January, 
1946, and will close on Friday, 22nd March, 1946. 
SUMMER TERM, 1946. 
The Summer Term will open on Tuesday, 16th Apri’ 
1946, and will close on Friday, 21st June, 1946. 
} 





pearance of this advertisemen.. Envelopes n.uast be marked to whom applications must be sent not later than the J. BUTCHART, 
Assistant, Engineering.” 20th October, 1945. Secretary, 

Entered as second class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in ‘reat Britain by St. CLeMeNtTS Press, Ltp., 
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